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From the Southern Mission Field 
Thomas Chapman 


OMETHING more than seven years 
have passed since I gave up the pas- 
toral for missionary labors in the South. 
When I came into this field, I found 
eighteen movements, for the most part in 
rural communities, which had become 
financially unable to maintain even part- 
time religious services. This condition 
was caused by the panic which had gripped 
the country some time before. Many of 
the people on farms and elsewhere were 
scarcely able to procure anything more 
than the bare necessities of life. Some 
could not do that. Work in their churches 
was practically abandoned. It was a 
trying situation; so much so, indeed, that a 
number of my close friends advised me not 
to undertake the mission to these churches, 
saying I could hardly secure enough money 
to pay traveling expenses. 

But I made the venture. It has long 
been my belief that a minister should 
never refuse to tackle a difficult task, if 
the task was worth doing. About fifty- 
two years ago, when I had decided to em- 
brace the Universalist ministry, the great 
missionary, Father Clayton, gave me a 
word of warning. He assured me that the 
course I was about to take would mean 
any amount of toil, of self-denial, and no 
little privation. He said, ‘“‘I want you to 
undertake it, but you should do so with 
your eyes open.”” Many a time his words 
have recurred to me, and I have fully ap- 
preciated them. He knew, and we know, 
that any great cause requires and deserves 
our “full measure of devotion.” In no 
other way can the true progress of man- 
kind be achieved. And in no other way 
can we build a Universalist church worthy 
the name. 

For more than seven years I have been 
going over the Southland, laboring wher- 
ever my efforts seemed to be most needed. 
As to financial support, I have received 
little enough, sometimes not enough to pay 
for my transportation. So I have had to 
economize in every possible way, but that 
isnot bad. It has been a joyous work, for 
somehow I have felt that it was altogether 
necessary that someone should answer the 
Macedonian cry. It has been a delightful 
experience, also, for the reason that many 
have appreciated my labors, and that 
closer ties of friendship have been formed. 
I suppose we are never able to get much 
out of life until we really try to put some- 
thing into it. Multitudes are pessimistic 
and unhappy because they do not take the 
well-being of others into account. We 
were not made to live like pigs and be con- 
tent. 

During these years I have traveled many 
miles, from about ten to near 17,000 an- 
nually. I have delivered 100 to 150 dis- 
courses a year; and in addition I have 
taught ever so many Sunday school classes. 
I have not attempted to keep an exact 


account of pastoral calls, but the number 
would not be much less than a thousand 
a year; possibly it would be more. New 
members have been added to our fellowship 
and large repairs have been made on 
church property. For the first four years 
of my mission, I visited the eighteen 


_ churches about four times annually. But 


since we secured the services of Rey. W. O. 
Bodell for Kentucky, I have been able to 
conduct bi-monthly meetings at most of 
the remaining places. At this time I am 
attempting to revive some additional 
work, abandoned years ago, and in this I 
hope to succeed. 

But I am troubled about some things, 
and I am sure it will not be amiss to men- 
tion them. First, I have not been able to 
induce our people to respond to the needs 
of the General Convention, as I would like 
them todo. I believe they could do more, 
probably would do more, if I could be 
with them more constantly. I am sure 
their interest would be increased with in- 
creased giving. Without the assistance 
granted me by the Convention, my work 
would be much more difficult. I shall try 
to keep this fact before our people as an 
additional reason why they should respond 
to the Convention’s needs. Again, I have 
not been able to secure the number of 
subscriptions to our church papers which 
they deserve. I receive a subscription now 
and then for the Universalist Herald, but 
I have received almost none for the 
Leader. Iamsure our people ought to sus- 
tain these publications, that to do so would 
mean a revival of interest among many. 
I shall try to find some way to overcome 
the indifference of our people in regard 
to this matter. 

During the past year I distributed not 
less than thirty pounds of denominational 
tracts. I shall soon need a fresh supply, 
ahd hope to obtain it from Headquarters. 
I could use ever so many old Universalist 
books, and I have no doubt many could be 
found in the homes of our people in the 
North. This may sound strange to some 
of our readers, the suggestion that Ballou, 
Whittemore, Williamson, and others may 
still count in the growth of our Church. 
Well, they can, in many places. Our rural 
population knows little about modern 
Biblical scholarship, and cares less. So, 
friends may send me some of their old 
books, but please bear the cost of transpor- 
tation, and thus help this Southern mis- 
sionary. 

* * 

“I painted something for last year’s 
academy.” 

“Was it hung?” 

“Yes, near the entrance where every- 
body could see it.”’ 

“Congratulations! What was it?” 

“A sign saying, ‘Keep to the left.’ ’’— 
Watchman. 
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JUSTICE BRANDEIS 


USTICE BRANDEIS retires from active service 
upon the United States Supreme Court, full of 
years and of honors. The admiration of his 

career is practically unanimous. Papers of every shade 
of political opinion have eulogized him. 

The fact that prominent people fought his con- 
firmation more vigorously and more bitterly than the 
appointment of any man in recent years has been 
fought, does not mean that opposition to confirmation 
of such appointments is always wrong, but it does 
mean that it can be mistaken and cruel, and that it 
was both in the case of Justice Brandeis. It was 
alleged that he was a Jew and a radical, as if in them- 
selves either of these things could indicate unfitness 
to serve the country upon the bench of our highest 
court. Taft, a man of as kindly judgment as we 
have known, fought the nomination of Mr. Brandeis, 
and afterward became one of his warmest friends and 
admirers. Former presidents of the American Bar 
Association appeared in opposition to confirmation. 
There was an outcry against the appointment from 
one end of the country to the other. It is salutary for 
us to recall these events. The remembering may 
make us a little more willing to find out about men 
and about ideas, before we denounce. 

As a practicing lawyer, Mr. Brandeis became 
known as “the people’s attorney.’”’ As a judge, Jus- 
tice Brandeis became known as the apostle of “‘a 
living Constitution.”’ 

Every legal principle, every word of a constitu- 
tion, he believed must be interpreted in the light of 
the days in which men are living. 

“This court,” he wrote on one occasion, “has 
often overruled its earlier decisions. It has done so 
because it bows to the lessons of experience and the 
force of better reasoning, recognizing that the process 
of trial and error, so fruitful in the physical sciences, is 
appropriate also in the judicial function.” 

No man has done more than Justice Brandeis to 
make the American people realize that through govern- 
ment they must take responsibility for the under- 
privileged. 

Honored for his personal integrity, he has made 
clear the relationship of personal integrity to collective 
action. He wrote: ‘Democracy substitutes self-re- 
straint for external restraint. It demands continuous 
sacrifice by the individual and more exigent obedience 
to the moral law than any other form of government. 
Success in a democratic undertaking must proceed 
from the individual. It is possible only when the 
process of perfecting the individual is pursued.” 

At eighty-two his mental power is undimmed, 


but his body is too frail to go on. Like Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, he will be remembered as one of the 
great judges of the Supreme Court and one of the 
noblest men in American history. 

* * 


CALLING A MINISTER 


ALLING a minister may be an intelligent, a ludi- 
crous, a bull-headed, a pathetic, performance 
on the part of a parish. Generally, all the ele- 

ments are involved, but the leading one gives the color 
to the final decision. The calling may be done in the 
spirit of a dicker or of a sacrament, hiring an errand 
boy or consecrating the Lord’s anointed. 

In churches where a supreme authority has 
power to move men about from place to place, one 
kind of process is involved, and in churches run like 
the town meeting a rather different kind is necessary. 
It is dangerous to generalize, however, and to say that 
in a hierarchical system arbitrary power is exercised 
and that in a democratic system the thing is never left 
to supreme authority. The supreme bishop generally 
finds out how churches feel about a proposed man, and 
the confused democracy, time and time again, says to 
a central authority, ““You do the job.”’ So the church 
goes on and places are filled. 

In the Universalist Church we have learned by 
experience. Now the old way of hearing several 
candidates and voting A in over B and C is discredited. 
It is unfair to A, B and C, and it is not very efficient. 
Rather does the local church send committees out to 
hear men in their own churches — sometimes several 
different committees in succession — and the approved 
procedure is to decide about the availability of one 
man before taking up the question of another man. 

No one thing is clearer in this business of calling 
ministers than that, of two men equally good and 
equally successful where they are, one will fit a 
situation far better than another. Therefore, in the 
final judgment, men should meet who know both the 
parish and the man under consideration. 

Another thing that has’ been proved true by ex- 
perience is that a man of a different type from a 
successful pastor is more apt to succeed than one of 
the same type. It is hard enough to go in where a 
minister has spent a lifetime and has been a force 
in the community, and try to take up the work. A 
man of the same type as the popular minister is too apt 
to be considered a pale shadow of the other. A man 
of different type, working in different ways, strength- 
ening the parish where it has been neglected, is not so 
apt to be compared unfavorably with the popular 
minister. Always it is important for us in our church 
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work to make clear the teaching of the Apostle Paul 
that “all things are ours whether Paul or Apollos or 
Cephas.”” And that God has called some men for 
work in churches who are apostles, and some who are 
teachers, and some who have gifts of divers kinds, heal- 
ing powers, and all the rest. There is work in the 
Lord’s vineyard for all. 

And although we use the word man, we do it 
of course in the generic sense to include men and 
women. The women have come into church work 
against obstacles, but some of them have risen to 
great heights of usefulness. Now in a day of church 
combinations, larger parishes, specialization of func- 
tion, women are finding new fields of usefulness. 

It still remains true that often the choice of minis- 
ter is made more or less by accident. Queer reasons 
at times decide choices. The color of a necktie or a 
second cousin living in the parish, the glamor of his 
being three thousand miles away instead of in the next 
town, the moving way in which he said ‘‘Mesopo- 
tamia,’’ or the tactful way in which he did not say a 
kind word for Russia—all these sometimes count. 
Generally, however, parishes do the best they can 
with the list before them. Often they leave it largely 
to a Superintendent, State or General. Sometimes 
they are disappointed, but more often the choice 
seems to be overruled for good. 

We criticize parishes now and then for calling 
men so utterly different from the men who have gone 
before, but there is a sound instinct back of such 
swinging from young to old, old to young, social ser- 
vice leader to Bible teacher, pulpit orator to parish 
worker. No man can do everything. What one 
neglects the other looks after. So all sides of a many- 
sided gospel receive attention. 

In calling ministers, in electing teachers, in ap- 
pointing officials, we have to ask first if the person is 
able to do the job in hand. But in churches especially 
it is well to remember that there are many ways of 
approach to truth and many ways of approach to a 
human situation. 

Let us be broad in our attitude toward diverse 
methods of work and help the new minister by backing 
him up in his way of working, instead of demanding 
that he do things “as they always have been done 
before.” 

* Ox 


A HARSH ECHO OF CHRISTMAS 


N The Christian World of London there comes to us 
the story of a mother of thirty-three who was 
so afraid of Christmas and so distracted by the 

questions of her children about Santa Claus, that 
she drowned her three-year-old child in the River 
Lea. 

She had four children, the oldest six. “The family,” 
writes Ernest H. Jeffs, ‘“‘was wretchedly poor, there 
was no money to pay the rent, and the mother was 
distressed because the children were constantly asking 
what they would get for Christmas. On the day of the 
tragedy there was only sixpence in the house. As 
the poor women went towards the river she avoided 
the streets where there were shops, lest the three-year- 
old baby might ask for a toy.” 

At the Old Bailey she pleaded guilty to man- 


slaughter and not murder. The barrister speaking for 
her said honestly, ‘‘It is the saddest story in my ex- 
perience.” The newspapers were gentle in their 
judgment of her. The judge “bound her over” on the 
charge of manslaughter. Jeffs says that we try to 
forget such stories quickly, but that he would like to: 
keep it alive in the minds of people. He says that we 
must “‘learn to relate such stories to the vast tragedy 
of our disordered society,’”’ and our own duty in re- 
spect to it. 

With all our effort we do not get around at 
Christmas. Some folks are left out. Nothing can 
ever take the place of the streams of mercy that flow 
steadily to relieve suffering, but mercy waters only a. 
little of the barren domain of want and suffering. 
There must be built the reservoirs and irrigation 
ditches of intelligent, efficient public relief. 

Crack-pot schemes that would bankrupt society 
must not scare us, and calling things communistic 
must not blind us. We must steadily push on toward 
a fair, just, generous, use of all our resources to solve 
the problems of suffering. Mothers who give us the 
boys and girls who keep the world going deserve 
better at our hands than to have to walk to the River 
Lea. 

Boys and girls are entitled to their chance in the 
world. How long in our own country must the sim- 
plest questions of right and wrong be kicked about like 
footballs by ambitious men anxious only to win a 


game? 
ee 


A POET OF HUMANISM 


POET of humanism, the Rev. Edwin Burdette 
Backus, has written the Unitarian Lenten 
Manual for 1939, called ‘““The Pattern on the 

Mountain.” 

He does not say, “There is no such thing as a 
Creator.” He says, ““We are most literally children 
of the creative powers of the universe; their energies 
flow within our veins; we are the heirs of their poten- 
tialities; we would make of ourselves instruments 
through which thy ancient drama of creation may 
move on to new beauty and worth.” 

Where we say “Heaven and earth,” this poet of 
humanism says with Wheelock: 


How limitless and profound 
Is the nature of the ground— 
Equally her beauty grows 
Into a savior or a rose. 


Where we say “God,” or ‘Father,’ or “Infinite 
Spirit,” this poet of humanism says, “Life of our 
lives,” ““Fathomless Universe,” “O mind in me,” “Ye 
who are stronger and more steadfast,” ““O Life that 
maketh all things new.” 

For Holy Week, Backus gives us the Lord’s 
Prayer and a prayer to the Spirit of Jesus. 

With even slight poetic insight one can realize 
that the line is shadowy which separates the worship 
of this kind of humanist from that of a theist with 
imagination. 

If we were going to turn our Lent into a question 
and answer period things probably would be dif- 
ferent. If in answer to the young people the minister 
says, ““No, I do not believe in God or immortality,” 
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irreparable harm may be done to the faith just be- 
ginning to spring up in young hearts. 

“The Pattern on the Mountain” is reverent, 
scholarly, fresh and beautiful in both thought and ex- 
pression, and it will be helpful to the devotional life 
if we take it for what it is and stop demanding that it 
be something else. 

Backus is not in the class with the little fellows 
who keep tugging so hard at their own bootstraps and 
who talk such nonsense trying to avoid the word 
“God.” He isa scholar with poetic insight. Heisa 
firm believer in a universe wrapped round and round 
with mystery and into which light is breaking. Heisa 
preacher whose text is ‘We are laborers together with 
a Reality that we cannot name.” 


* * 


OPEN YOUR SECOND-CLASS MAIL 


F you haven’t already read it please turn back to 
last week’s Leader and read William E. Gardner’s 
letter in the Reactions. Mr. Gardner says in 
effect: ““How can the headquarters organizations get 
program material to the churches if the parsons 
throw their second-class mail in the waste-basket un- 
opened?” There is no answer to this question. If 
many ministers, as is alleged, fail to open their second- 
class mail, not only are they missing much valuable 
material, but the headquarters organizations are wast- 
ing some very much needed money. We don’t believe 
the sport of tossing mail unopened into the basket is 
very widespread. We do know, however, that some 
men indulge in it. Indeed, unless he has recently 
reformed, we have one parson friend who doesn’t open 
all of his first-class mail. And we know another Uni- 
versalist parson who almost lost $250 of prize money, 
sent him for a winning essay, by not promptly opening 
his mail. 

Brethren, we beseech you: open your second-class 
mail! 

raid, Li. 


* * 


GOD SPOKE TO THEM 


EGIONS of men fail in life because they are too 
easily turned aside from their main purpose. 
Thousands fail to measure up to their possi- 

bilities because they will not turn aside from the 
narrow ways of comfort and security. Other thou- 
sands bless the earth by their presence because they do 
not flinch from turning aside from the conventional and 
the comfortable and the secure for the sake of goodness 
or truth or beauty. 

Centuries ago there was a young man happily 
married and comfortably employed in the fields of his 
father-in-law. For the sake of that truth which wills 
all men to be free from oppression Moses turned aside 
from comfort and security to lead an undisciplined 
horde out of slavery and to make of that horde a free 
people. “And Moses said, I will turn aside now and 
see this great sight, why the bush is not burned. 
And when the Lord saw that he turned aside to see, God 
spoke unto him.” 

So it is always. Years ago Marie Curie and her 
husband, Pierre, turned aside from comfort and 
security for the sake of truth, and life is safer for us 


\ 


today because they did. Years ago Edward Bok 
turned aside from the mere business of publishing for 
the sake of beauty. He labored to abolish the ugli- 
ness of our American towns. Because he did so there 
are hundreds of thousands of inexpensive but beautiful 
little houses all over our land. Two generations 
ago a promising young man rode down the great 
Mississippi River on a raft. As he rode he kept his 
eyes open. What he saw made him turn aside for- 
ever from the ways of prudence and comfort and set 
his feet on the road to martyrdom for the sake of 
righteousness. 

Of Madame Curie, Edward Bok, Abraham Lin- 
coln and thousands of others unnamed and forgotten 
it may be said ‘‘God spoke” to them because they had 
the courage to turn aside from the conventional ways 
of easy respectability. 

te dy. 


IN A NUTSHELL 

The Rev. Rubens Rea Hadley of Peabody, Mass., 
writes as follows of the new Lenten booklet: “At last a 
liberal has done for his day what Thomas a Kempis 
in his ‘Imitation’ did for the ages. Dr. Westwood’s 
‘The Great Avowal’ is by far the best piece of devo- 
tional writing that has come into my hands in many 
years. And I have only just glanced through it! 
It is the very best kind of promotional literature, and 
if our people will follow directions on page 2, they are 
due for a real experience.” 


Union Methodist Church, 229 West 48th Street, 
New York, is advertising extensively that it is ‘“Head- 
quarters for Church People Visiting the World’s 
Fair,” open twenty-four hours a day, with lists of 
hotels and boarding houses available, church cafe- 
teria never closed, personally conducted tours around 
New York, mail and baggage received, advice and 
help free. 


Said Hall of Tomlinson, at the Wayside Inn: 
“He was the best all around and most successful 
minister the Universalist Church has produced in my 
day.” Said Fred Leining of Fischer: “He was a 
shining light. He put me back on to the road when 
I was ready to yield to discouragement in getting 
ready for the ministry.” 


The Rev. John van Beek of the Reformed Church 
says: “God and His cosmos are the two great facts of 
being. These and the relationship between them are 
the subject matter of theology, science and philos- 
ophy’’— theology is about God, science about the 
cosmos, philosophy about the relationship. 


Slowly Churches are moving away from a wild 
scramble for desirable posts in the Church toward a 
system in which the fitness of the less pushing and 
showy men and women stands some kind of chance to 
be considered. 


Every fourteen years the calendar has fifty-three 
Sundays, and 1989 is one of those years. Plan an ex- 
tra sermon, boys. 
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Tufts Papers on Religion 
What Christianity Means to Me 


Bruce W. Brotherston 


NE who has given any attention to tracing the 
history of Christianity finds its movement 
proceeding upon two levels. On the upper and 

more superficial level is church doctrine, which has 
been a myriad of different things, many of them quite 
contradicting each other. It has been formed under 
the practical exigencies of church history, from the 
idiosyncrasies of individuals, and only at times has it 
arisen from the deeper level of religious life and ex- 
perience. Upon the other level one finds the church 
to be the guardian of a rich literature, issuing from the 
profound religious experience and humanistic move- 
ments of Hebrew prophecy and of primitive Chris- 
tianity. There has never been a time when some 
spirits acquainted with the deeper levels of their 
human nature have not had this nature interpreted 
for them by these scriptures. Sometimes there has 
been added Platonic mysticism. But always there 
has been a nucleus in Christianity where there was a 
profound religious and a warmly human life. 

When one who was born into a Christian home and 
reared in a Christian church is given the theme 
‘“‘What Christianity Means to Me’ he would seem to 
be invited to the intimate story of his own experience 
upon one or both of these levels. 

In the Christian circle in which I was reared, the 
doctrine was Calvinism. But it was fast breaking 
down, and the lively humanity of the deeper spirits, 
awakened and interpreted by the prophetic and the 
Christian scriptures, was the whole force of life’s move- 
ment. I remember an experience at eight years of 
age that saved me from the fear Calvinism should in- 
spire. I had learned in the Westminster Catechism 
among many other and similar things that ‘‘all man- 
kind by their fall lost communion with God, are under 
His wrath and curse and so made liable to all the 
miseries of this life, to death itself, and to the pains of 
hell forever.”” I remember being in a little group of 
children whispering in a corner, upon whom for an 
instant the pall of that doctrine fell. They whis- 
pered, “You burn forever and ever.’ I woke one 
night in the deep darkness and my child’s mind fell 
again upon this thought. I had plenty of deep sins— 
I was eight years old—to awaken the wrath of Cal- 
vin’s God, and I knew little boys sometimes died. A 
playmate across the street had died of Bright’s disease. 
I reacted as any sane person who believed John Cal- 
vin would react: I howled in the night-watches. One 
of my elders was soon at my bedside and when I told 
her my fear she had difficulty in repressing her laugh- 
ter. I didn’t understand why I was comforted, but 
I was. Next day I heard humorous whispers in the 
family about my fear of hell. I didn’t understand 
why then, but I was saved from all fear. I was in- 
ducted into the spirit of the age, in which the phrases 
were still on people’s lips but no one took Calvinism 
seriously. 

The life of the church was not in the Catechism 
but in the Scriptures. We committed generous por- 


tions of it to memory. I am grateful for so early an 
introduction to:a great literature and the rich appre- 
ciation of the deeper values toward which the human 
spirit is naturally set which was alive in that church. 
They were kind—warmly, even passionately it seems 
to me as I recall—to all children from infancy on. 
Young life was fostered in Sunday school and in Chris- 
tian Endeavor, in Christmas festivals, in annual pic- 
nics to which all went, from old age to infancy, and 
the children were the center of interest. There was 
patience, and even amusement, at the mischief of boys 
when it was without malice. When a boy once sug- 
gested a hymn-number which turned out to be a dis- 
missal hymn, the meeting being continued over-long 
by an enthusiastic leader, the Sunday school superin- 
tendent, one of the town’s business men, put his 
hand on the lad’s shoulder afterward and said: “So 
you don’t like meetings to be too long. I don’t my- 
self.’’ 

Under the power of a movement that had a great 
literature for its dynamic, I got three profound im- 
pressions, which at a later time I found belonged to- 
gether in one consistent view of life and the world. 
First was a sense of the inestimable worth of an in- 
dividual human being. The impression came from 
both the kindness of Christian workers in that church 
and the teachings of Scripture. The profoundly 
artistic sayings of Jesus, always appealing, constantly 
repeated: “Are not two sparrows sold for a farthing? 
And yet not one of them falleth to the earth without 
your Father. Are ye not much better than they?” 
The parable of the lost sheep, in the King James Bible 
or put into ballad form and sung to a telling melody by 
a congregation that lost its individuals in its singing: 

There were ninety and nine that safely lay 
In the shelter of the fold, 
But one was out on the hills away 
Far off from the gates of gold. 
“Verily, I say unto you, there is joy in the presence of 
the angels of God over one sinner that repenteth.” 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of these, even 
these least, ye have done it unto me.’”” What Harnack 
called ‘‘the infinite value of the human soul,” though 
not philosophically expounded, was deeply and ar- 
tistically expressed. 

Second, I got the impression, closely akin to the 
first, although still less was it taught by explicit word 
of mouth, that the whole world—not merely souls out 
of the world—was the subject of salvation. The 
world, I gathered, was to be made Christian and so, 
kindly—race to race and man to man—everywhere. 
It was partly the vigorous missionary training in- 
spired by scripture rather than by theology. We had 
visits from missionaries, sometimes great ones. John G. 
Paton, bearded patriarch from the New Hebrides, was 
one of these. I had made a study of his life and work, 
probably from Presbyterian Missionary Heralds and 
handbooks, in my middle teens, and read my paper 
at a Christian Endeavor meeting; so that I knew when 
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I saw him that as a young man he had bravely faced 
the natives who had come to slay him and stamp out 
his work, and had caused them to drop their purpose; 
and I remembered that some great scientist, I think it 
was Darwin, had said that the change wrought by 
Paton in the New Hebrides was one of the significant 
facts in human concerns. My impression was that 
people and whole nations were to be changed. Mis- 
sionaries brought picturesque natives home with them, 
and these seemed peculiarly to show the difference 
of race among mankind gathered into “one fold with 
one shepherd.” But again it was chiefly and most 
profoundly the literature of Old and New Testaments 
repeated from the pulpit, committed to memory at 
home, recited at Sunday school, that brought this 
impression. ‘God so loved the world.’’ “God breathed 
into man the breath of his own life and he became a 
living soul.”” The Christmas song: “Glory to God in 
the highest, on earth peace and good will.” “The law 
of the Lord is written on the human heart.” ‘The 
sword shall be beaten into the ploughshare and the 
spear into the pruning-hook.” “The kingdom of 
heaven is within you’’—the basic doctrine of humanity, 
that the quest for social harmony is a demand of 
human nature. It is “‘the pearl of great price,” the 
deepest want, “the hidden treasure.’”” What makes 
the teachings of the Hebrew people and of Jesus so 
vital at the present time is that their central insight 
was that the demand for an adequate social order is a 
demand of the original psychic equipment of every 
normal human individual, and is of the very soul of 
religion. In a day when an individualistic form of 
democracy has evinced its weakness and when men are 
turning to a more adequate social democracy, it is a 
great help that the philosophy of the latter has been 
brought near the hearts of great masses of western 
people by the scripture of their religion, even though 
its bearing is not yet clearly understood. 

The third impression, which was borne in upon 
me with great force, is, I think, richly present in all 
the record of the human spirit since primitive man, 
childlike, lived and spoke out of a certainty of kin- 
ship with Mother Earth and Father Sky. It was that 
these great and lofty values were safe in the universe. 
One spirit was to be apprehended in the spirit of man 
and: the values to which he aspires, and also in the 
hills and seas, the sun and stars. That the poets of 
today have given up the old “romantic’”’ attitude to 
Nature is a loss to their humanism, not a gain of 
power. The powerful nature poetry of Job and the 
Psalms affirmed that the earth is the Lord’s. “He 
shall not suffer thy foot to be moved.” ‘He that 
keepeth Israel’’—that larger Israel which was the 
Christian kingdom of good will—‘shall neither 
slumber nor sleep.” 

Those meanings of Christianity which in my early 
years profoundly influenced me were not ideas, they 
were feelings—impressions only, but they were power- 
ful; and years later they returned, this time to clear 
and distinct consciousness. When I had reached my 
mental majority and had met the cosmologies and the 
social philosophies of the day, these major impres- 
sions of my childhood remained and, I think, kept 
open the natural egress of the human mind from 
being blocked by warring isms. 


It has seemed to me when I have observed so 
many passionately social-minded men of today ex- 
cluding metaphysics (that most human of enterprises) 
from their culture and calling the truncated culture 
resulting by the rich name of humanism, that they 
were not fortunate in their young impressionable 
years in meeting with religion as I met it. Stronger 
for them were the scientific impressions of later youth. 
The very extent of the cosmos in time and in space 
may stampede one who contemplates this sheer 
mathematical vastness into cutting it off from any 
kinship, such as the psalmist or the nineteenth cen- 
tury poets felt, with humanity, whose life is so slight 
temporally and spatially. But those who have been 
immersed in early years in another vastness of in- 
ward urgency toward the fulfillment of spiritual 
promise will not have difficulty in finding sense in the 
psalmist’s declaration that the world is the Lord’s. 

One point in this working of ideas in my young 
mind remains clear in memory after many years. It 
was early in adolescence that the conflict of determinism 
and free will began to work in my mind. It had a 
very practical bearing: could I or could I not conquer 
and exclude the imaginings that adolescence brought 
and which I thought were peculiarly sinful? Later, as 
a student, it was the problem whether or not I had 
inner power to overcome a native indolence which 
held achievement below ability. At first difficulty 
came to me in the Calvinistic form of predestination. 
An argument concerning time, which I conceived or 
picked up, supported complete predestination. I 
argued that the past is all fixed and determined; next, 
that the year or ten years now before me would in ten 
years also be past, and so completely determined. But, 
if determined then, they must be determined now, 
and so determinism seemed logically proved. I had 
no knowledge then of a more profound philosophy of 
time which was taking form just about that time. 

Soon after this I began the study of science in 
Williams College, and the position of determinism as 
a working hypothesis of the special natural sciences 
I saw as the necessary and basic law of the universe 
into whose unalterable nexus every will was chained. 

Nevertheless, in the face of this so certain 1m- 
potence my poor moral struggle went on. There was 
an unspoken rebellion against the absolutely deter- 
mined cosmos. I supported this rebellion with many 
hours of reading in Carlyle and Emerson. Sometimes 
I wilfully drove determinism from my mind. I de- 
lighted in Carlyle’s sarcasm at science. I gave myself 
to his mystical Ethics, his Cosmic Government, and to 
Emerson’s self-reliance. Yet whenever again I came 
into close quarters with scientific determinism with 
its absolute control of all matter and energy in the 
cosmos, of which all human hands and brains are a 
part, I was again lost. 

At last, in my first or second year in theological 
school, I once and for all gained my freedom. The 
thought flashed upon me—I remember the room and 
the moment and the exact position of the furniture: 
Have not the ethical and human facts Carlyle and 
Emerson, the Hebrew prophets and Christianity, 
ethics and religion, are dealing with in so powerful a 
way, as much a right to stand on their own feet in 
the cosmos as those of physics and chemistry? The 
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very asking of the question set me free. There was 
in the Hebrew prophets and the teachings of Jesus 
long before natural science, in Carlyle and in Emer- 
son, and now in a private way in me, a declaration of 
independence by humanity. 

Later, when I took up a consistent study of 
William James, I learned that had I had the good 
fortune to be his pupil from the first I should have 
been freed altogether from my conflict; that from his 
wide human culture he had already declared that no 
deterministic science or philosophic logic knew enough 
to affirm that our thought and our purpose made no 
difference in the events of the world. Intelligence 
and purpose had issued in the evolutionary process 
precisely to make a difference—to give man, the re- 


flective organism, the right of way over other animals, 
and render him able to adjust the world, social and 
natural, to his will. In the culture which issued in 
Carlyle, Emerson, and James, and in a narrow private 
way in me, I am convinced that Christianity with its 
heritage from the Hebrew prophets had a deeper 
and more intimate meaning than Greek philoso- 
phy. 

Christianity, then, has meant to me the inesti- 
mable value of the individual, the social nature of man, 
and the kinship “romantic,” if you will, of man with 
nature. Finally, the freedom of the spirit, the inde- 
pendence of this humanity of any possible bindings— 
such as absolute determinism—set up by an abstract- 
ing intellect. 


The Secret Power of the Church 


Robert H. Barber 


Then answered Peter and said unto Jesus, Lord, it 
is good for us to be here. Matthew 17 : 4. 
T is a revealing fact that although his spectacular 
it cures and accomplishments were many, it was the 
quiet wonder of Christ’s transfiguration which 
convinced the disciples of his supreme power. Alone 
with the Master, far away from the crowds, no 
longer uneasy and self-conscious under the stare of 
many eyes, the three saw the eternal character of his 
life for the first time. All that morning they had fol- 
lowed Jesus, always climbing higher and _ higher. 
They were tired out and breathing hard when they 
reached that summit of mist and snow. The passing 
clouds left no trace of the world below them. All 
at once their weaknesses seemed to fall away. A lofty 
peace filled their hearts and in truth they realized that 
they were in the presence of the Highest Reality. 
Greater than Moses or Elijah, Jesus stood disclosed 
as the Love of God personified. Peter, unable to 
restrain himself, cried out, “‘Lord, it is good for us to 
be here.” 

The secret power of Jesus was his ability to trans- 
mit to others the presence of God which he experienced 
with such depth and purity. Here lies one of life’s 
deepest meanings. For after the last sacrifice on 
Calvary this secret power became the holiest inherit- 
ance of the church. There is no other way to explain 
the Christian Church with its mighty growth and 
influence. 

Somewhere the handful of bewildered men and 
women of Galilee found the faith to launch the Chris- 
tian movement. What was there about their inspired 
belief and teachings that brought new hope and in- 
centive to people of every class and generation? What 
endowed the growing church with the spirit to win 
over its bitterest enemies and to inject a new and life- 
giving force into the world? Common everyday 
people risked everything for it. In defiance of Rome 
they stole from their homes by night and worshiped 
God in concealed catacombs beneath the city streets. 
Brave men were stoned to death or burned at the 
stake rather than betray the church. Whenever un- 
scrupulous leaders abused its influence new move- 
ments arose to restore sincerity to its work and fidelity 
to its mission. Why? Because in the soul of the 


Christian Church there lies the same secret power that 
belonged to Jesus, which is the moving spirit of God. 

The church offers the same inspiration, comfort 
and faith today as it did long ago. Outwardly, the 
world has changed; fundamentally, human needs re- 
main the same. In spite of our scientific advance, 
many men and women are frustrated, discouraged, 
bored, and in need of a spiritual vitality which the 
church can give. Whenever ministers preach well, 
whether from their pulpits or over the radio, reports 
always reach them telling of people who have been 
strengthened and comforted. Not long ago a woman, 
burdened with sorrow, came to one of our services. 
The culmination of a long series of broken hopes had 
come when her mother was taken to a mental hospital. 
At the close of worship that grief-stricken daughter 
left with new peace of heart. She said, “I had more 
need of inspiration today than ever before, and I found 
it.’ More than we realize, the love of God still 
moves through the church and waits for people to 
accept its presence. 

Some will object: “If God still fills the Christian 
Church, why do we sometimes find there petty jeal- 
ousies, hard feelings and misunderstandings?”’ In the 
first place, men and women are never perfect. Even 
Saint Paul complained of the Corinthians, ‘‘It hath 
been declared unto me. . . . that there are contentions 
among you.” There are, moreover, two specific 
causes for any grave failure of the Christian spirit in 
the church. First, the worship may somehow have 
grown impure so that its hymns, prayers, sermons and 
music cease to bring the enthralling sense of God. 
Second, the most frequent reason is that people have 
grown lax in their devotional habits. The present 
temptation is to make Christianity too easy. So 
many people are confident that they are going to 
“blunder into paradise’? without any special effort. 
As a matter of fact, like those three disciples, every 
Christian must face some hard climbing in order to: 
follow Jesus. 

Only when regular habits of worship have dis- 
ciplined us to go beyond the outskirts of the crowds 
and the sensation of the moment do we find ourselves 
in the presence of the Highest where the sharpened. 
sense of our own shortcomings makes us eager to for- 
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give. Public worship is a necessary art which brings 
us into the eternal soul of the church. Dr. Charles 
Gilkey, chaplain at the University of Chicago, says, 
“Under the conditions and distractions of modern life 
the great insights and inclusive outlooks have to be 
sought and struggled for upon a difficult trail of medi- 
tation, communion and consecration which religion 
has slowly learned to climb with upreached hand and 
bended knee.” 

Beyond all the shortcomings of its members there 
is a secret power in the church that should live for- 
ever, bringing men into the presence of God. That 
is what Saint Paul meant when he said, “‘Jesus Christ, 
the same yesterday, today, and forever more.”’ Any- 
one who has not experienced this intangible force 
does not know the Christian Church. No amount of 
psychology or sociology can replace this reality. The 
realization of a divine and moving spirit behind the 
church lays a heavy responsibility upon us all, even 
as it brings peace and resolution to our hearts. We 
must remember that each person who enters the sanc- 
tuary is seeking God. Let no idle thought or sug- 
gestion discourage him! Anyone who takes an office 
in this institution has a holy trust, however great or 
small that task may seem. For what he may or may 
not do will either help or hinder the spiritual progress 
of another as he climbs after Jesus up to that mountain 
top of mist and snow. 
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Whenever a man has truly felt the church’s secret 
power, he will give his life to keep it from being ob- 
scured or corrupted. This is as true today as it ever 
was. We need to look no farther than that terri- 
ble concentration camp in Sachenhausen, Germany, 
where Pastor Martin Niemdller, after a year and a 
half of imprisonment, still remains true to the faith. 
Each month his courage writes a new chapter of Chris- 
tian history. He could be freed tomorrow if he would 
promise to deny the church and preach the gospel no 
more, but death would be more acceptable. His un- 
conquerable will is arousing others. On Sunday, 
January 8, of this year, his brother, the Rev. Wilhelm 
NiemOller, could stand it no longer. Ignoring his 
personal safety he ascended the pulpit at Martin’s 
famous church at Dahlen and spoke out against 
the treatment of his brother. Then he revealed the 
number of preachers who had recently been thrown 
into prison because they had called their people to re- 
pentance during the war scare and dared to protest 
against the horrible treatment inflicted upon the Jews. 
Now the three eldest sons of Martin Niemdller have 
decided to take up the Christian ministry, to follow 
in their father’s footsteps, even though it leads to 
persecution. 

There is a secret power in the church. When we 
come upon the moving spirit of God, we, too, will ex- 
claim with Peter, “‘Lord, it is good for us to be here.’’ 


Characters in the Tales of a Wayside Inn 


Il1I— The Theologian of the Tales 
John van Schaick, Jr. 


S interesting a character as we have depicted in 
Longfellow’s ‘“Tales of a Wayside Inn”’ is the 
theologian. The lines in which he is introduced 

are familjar to most people who are working in the 
field of religion: 


A Theologian, from the school 

Of Cambridge on the Charles, was there; 
Skilful alike with tongue and pen. 

He preached to all men everywhere 
The Gospel of the Golden Rule, 

The New Commandment given to men, 
Thinking the deed and not the creed 
Would help us in our utmost need. 
With reverent feet the earth he trod, 
Nor banished nature from his plan, 
But studied still with deep research 

To build the Universal Church, 

Lofty as in the love of God, 

And ample as the wants of man.* 


The stories that the theologian tells in each of the 
three series of poems and his comments on the stories 
of the others are consistent with the character of 
the man as he is introduced. In the first series is the 
story of Torquemada, “a dismal story of fanaticism” 
Longfellow called it, “but in its main points historic.”’ 

In the days of Ferdinand and Isabella there lived 
a proud old hidalgo of Spain who was most religious. 


*Tales of a Wayside Inn. Henry W. Longfellow. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co.: Boston and New York. 


He walked in processions, he scourged himself in 
Lent, knelt when the Host passed in the street, counted 
the day lost “on which his feet no sacred threshold 
crossed.’”” His main diversions were an occasional 
bullfight or, as the poem puts it, 

In the crowd with lighted taper stand, 

When Jews were burned or banished from the land. 


It was this supremely religious man who de- 
nounced his own two daughters to the Grand In- 
quisitor when he discovered that they were heretics; 
and with his own hands brought the fagots and lighted 
the fire when they were condemned to be burned at 
the stake. 

In the prelude to the story that he tells in the 
second series the theologian says that he almost 
wishes he had left Torquemada untold, for the ghost 
of Torquemada came and glared at him in his dreams. 
Then he tells “The Legend Beautiful.” 


“Hadst thou stayed, I must have fled,’ 
That is what the vision said. 


It is the beautiful story of the monk who while 
praying in his cell had a blessed vision of the Lord not 
in agony but as he was when he healed the halt and 
lame and blind in Galilee. 

Then while his exaltation was so great, the bell 
rang to summon him to feed the needy at the convent 
gate. Should he obey the summons and lose the 
vision and run the risk of never seeing it again, or 
neglect the poor? At last his conscience said: 
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“Do thy duty, that is best, 
Leave unto thy Lord the rest.”’ 


So he goes to the waiting crowd, and an hour 
later when he comes back the whole convent seems full 
of supernatural light. The vision has waited for him 
and then it tells him that, had he failed to go, there 
would have been no blessed vision when he returned. 
The poem emphasizes the fundamental thesis of the 
theologian that love of God and love of man are the 
essentials of religion. 

His third story in the series published some years 
later is “Elizabeth,” a story first told by Lydia Maria 
Child and read by Longfellow in a Portland news- 
paper, a beautiful story of a Quaker courtship in the 
valley of the Delaware back in colonial times. It 
comes out right and they all live happy ever after- 
ward. But the theologian shows clearly his respect 
for the simple faith and the pure, holy lives of the 
Quakers. 

In the Interlude after the Saga of King Olaf the 
theologian makes explicit what is implicit in the 
stories that Longfellow makes him tell. 

One verse is: 

For others a diviner creed 

Is living in the life they lead. 

The passing of their beautiful feet 
Blesses the pavement of the street, 
And all their looks and words repeat 
Old Fuller’s saying, wise and sweet, 
Not as a vulture but a dove 

The Holy Ghost came from above. 


The emphasis made by the theologian, important 
as it is, sometimes becomes a false emphasis. It 
leads men into a spineless good nature where it be- 
comes easy to blur moral distinctions. It puts faith 
in a secondary place when faith is the foundation of all. 

I do not think that Longfellow’s theologian falls 
into this pit, although of Longfellow himself this story 
is told: He was suggested as a member of the Board of 
Visitors for Harvard University, but a man who knew 
him well vetoed the proposition. He said: ‘‘Why put 
Mr. Longfellow upon a Board of Visitors? He never 
possibly could find fault with anything.” 

Now having looked at the theologian in the Tales 
let us look at him in life. 

The original of Longfellow’s theologian, like all 
the characters of the Tales except possibly the land- 
lord, was an intimate personal friend of the poet. 
His name was Daniel Treadwell. When we come to 
ask ourselves where Treadwell studied theology, or 
what books on theology he wrote, or to what school of 
theology he belonged, we find that he was not a 
theologian at all. He was related to theology as a 
gentleman farmer is related to farming, or a patron of 
the arts to an artist. He was just one of the many 
vigorous, intelligent, interested people of the nine- 
teenth century who from the standpoint of some 
other business or profession cried out against bigotry, 
intolerance, persecution, and insistence on non-es- 
sentials in religion. There were thousands of such 
people. When we write of credit to this leader or that 
leader in the Church for leavening the theological 
lun.p with sanity and sense, fairness impels us to say 
ihat the Daniel Treadwells and the Longfellows must 
be given their share of credit too. 


I have seen Daniel Treadwell referred to as an 
agnostic or freethinker, as part of an effort to show 
how far astray Longfellow went, or how little basis of 
truth there was in the Tales. But I happen to belong to 
a fellowship of Christians who know how loosely such 
terms were used forty or fifty years ago and even today, 
and how some of the most essentially religious people 
have been called unbelievers because they did not 
accept all the sections of a creed. 

When one looks at the face of Daniel Treadwell 
in a picture that hangs on the wall in the parlor of the 
Wayside Inn, there seems no incongruity in asserting 
that he probably held in substance the views Long- 
fellow ascribed to him. He was a kindly man as well 
as an able one. 

The encyclopedias call Daniel Treadwell an in- 
ventor and physicist of note. The introductory note 
to Houghton Mifflin’s edition of the Tales on sale at 
the Inn calls him “‘a physicist of genius who had also a 
turn for theology.” It also says ‘Parsons, Monti 
and Treadwell were wont to spend their summer 
months at the Inn.”’ 

Daniel Treadwell is one of the men whose memory 
enriches every spot with which they were ever as- 
sociated. Sometimes when I am at the Inn, he comes 
and sits with me by the fire. 

He was born on a farm at Ipswich in 1791, the son 
of Captain Jabez and Elizabeth Treadwell. As the 
Encyclopedia of American Biography puts it: “He 
was motherless at two, orphaned at eleven and ap- 
prenticed at fourteen to his elder brother, who had 
just become a silversmith in Boston.” That is an old 
story in early American history. It is a story of 
ruining boys or of making them strong, resourceful 
characters by early privation and hardship. The 
brother who was a silversmith failed in business, the 
apprentice was taken over by a Captain Jesse Church- 
ill, another silversmith, and when the apprenticeship 
ended young Daniel Treadwell became a partner in 
the business at once. There were libraries in Boston 
and the youth set himself to reading in history and 
English poetry. The books say that although he was 
an able silversmith, he cared less for the business than 
he did for experimenting with machines. When the 
War of 1812 ruined the silversmiths, Daniel Treadwell 
started inventing machines sorely needed because of 
the stopping of imports. 

One was a machine for making screws which ap- 
parently did well until the war ended and imported 
screws again flooded the market. Then came a 
machine to make nails. Apparently the life the young 
man was leading was too strenuous, because his 
health failed and he went with Dr. John Ware and 
studied medicine for one and one-half years. This 
experience brought him into touch with scientific 
men in and around Boston. 

With better health his driving energy set him 
again at machinery. He chanced to see a printer at 
work pulling the old hand lever, and saw that the 
weight of the printer might do the work, and so he 
invented a foot-power press. He invented also a 
method of printing on both sides of the paper at once. 
He started a machinery company, and soon the Tread- 
well Power Press was installed by the Boston Daily 
Advertiser. In 1829, when he was thirty-eight, he sold 
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out his machinery business and retired with $70,000, a 
rather good record for the Ipswich orphan boy. 

Other important inventions by Treadwell in- 
cluded a system of turn-outs for single track railroads, 
and hemp spinning machines for the manufacture of 
cordage. 

The Encyclopedia of American Biography says 
that his rope-making machines came into world-wide 
use and that seventy-six of these machines were still 
in use fifty years after they were built. 

His last years were embittered by a controversy 
with Robert Parrott over his invention of cannon, 
Treadwell insisting that Parrott had appropriated his 
ideas. This may well have been true, but Parrott won 
the fame in the field of artillery. 

When Henry Ford took over the Wayside Inn, in 
1928, Daniel Treadwell had been dead half a century. 
What good visits they might have had about machin- 
ery! How they would have enjoyed tinkering together 
at the spit in the kitchen or the grinding apparatus 
in the mill! 

It is interesting to note the steps which led the 
young silversmith and inventor straight up to a chair 
at Harvard University. His reading of course was 
basic. His contacts with scientists helped educate 
him. In 1823, only thirty-two years old at the time, 
he was a Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences. Just the year before, with John W. Webster, 
he had founded the Boston Journal of Philosophy and 
Arts. Soon he was made vice-president of the Boston 
Mechanics Institute. Asked to lecture to working- 
men, he started with the steam engine, and then took 
up other practical subjects. He knew so much about 
the subjects that he discussed that he could talk 
simply. 

Apparently he made an impression, for Harvard 
gave him an A. M. in 1829. In 1834 he was called to 
Harvard as Rumford Professor of Physics, and, as his 
friend Longfellow when called to Bowdoin and later 
when called to Harvard had gone to Europe to study, 
Treadwell went to England to see what was doing in 
his specialty. 

He held the chair at Harvard until 1845 and 
he lived until 1872, a man of comfortable fortune work- 
ing on some new invention almost continually. 

He married but had no children. When he died 
he made important bequests to the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, to the public library of his native 
town, Ipswich, and to various educational institutions. 

So now we see the preparation that he had for 
theology. It was the preparation of life. It was con- 
tact with reality. He walked a road that many have 
walked before him, and since, on which he found how 
utterly impossible it is for a man who learns what 
truth looks like to believe some of the curious, fine- 
spun things that one-sided theologians insist are es- 
sential to salvation. He stands as an example of the 
intelligent, inquiring, practical, experienced men, with 
generous impulses and concern for the public good, who 
take off their hats in the presence of the Nazarene, 
accept his commandments as a way of life, and long 
for the coming of the day when men shall 

Build the Universal Church 
Lofty as in the love of God 
And ample as the wants of man. 


According to the traditions of the Inn and the 
story about the Inn published in Harpers in 1880, 
Daniel Treadwell was the one among the characters in 
the Tales who first discovered the Inn as a delightful 
retreat, and who assembled the company whose 
meetings and partings are the basis of Longfellow’s 
literary scheme. Treadwell, Parsons, Monti, and 
their wives and, in the earlier years, Wales the stu- 
dent, met there. 

The Professor, as he was always called, was fond 
of animals of all kinds and upon two dogs belonging 
to the Inn, old Pete and young Pete, he lavished his 
kindness. By the landlord and the help he was sup- 
posed to be fond of a kind of bun served there. When 
his carriage was seen approaching after a few days in 
town some one in the kitchen exclaimed, ‘‘What shall we 
do? There comes the Professor and there is not a bun 
in the house.” The Harpers article says that he 
never ate one of the buns. He was most abstemious 
in his diet, “never tasting cake or pastry or rich food 
of any sort,’”’ but he was fond of feeding old Pete, who 
came surreptitiously into the dining-room and finished 
up the buns on the table. 

Quoting again from the Harpers story: 

“As an illustration of the way little things, after 
the fashion of les petites miséres, fall under human 
observation, in life of this sort, I could not help being 
amused at seeing the Professor speculatively standing 
at the window one day and, in the most deeply in- 
terested and absorbed tone, inquire aloud, ‘Where 
can old Pete be going so fast down the road?’ I con- 
fess it seemed to me at the time a matter of very 
trifling importance where this old creature was going, 
and it was not of sufficient interest to induce one to 
contemplate him; but this little incident afterward 
developed into a curious discovery. The old dog had 
a habit of barking over a stone that any one chanced 
to throw at him or that he might of himself pick up. 
He held it in his mouth, hugged it tight with his teeth 
for some time and was always seen to go in one direc- 
tion after the performance. Our Professor had the 
curiosity to watch his movements and to follow him, 
and in a loft of the barn he found a large fortification 
of these same stones that the dog had deposited there 
from time to time and evidently had his own ideas re- 
specting them. These little trifles of natural piquancy 
became of interest there where life was so simple and 
smacked of the soil, and they served as agreeable 
breaks in the continuity of those intellectual enjoy- 
ments which were not lost sight of in this genial as- 
semblage of friends.”’ 

Sir Isaac Newton watching the falling of an apple 
as he lay under an apple tree, Daniel Treadwell study- 
ing the motions of old Pete from the window of the 
Inn, discoveries in gravitation or perhaps in the life 
history of animals at hand, and all the onlookers 
can see are “‘little trifles of natural piquancy”’ of in- 
terest only because of country surroundings or the 
eccentricities of the otherwise intelligent who ask the 
why and wherefore of the movements of birds and 
beasts and insects. 

Perhaps in some Wayside Inn of a higher realm 
old Pete and the inquiring Professor now co-operate 
in endless investigations and happy excursions, and 
draw on limitless stores of heavenly buns. 
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So What? Documented 


Stuart O’Killia 


EA, verily, men and brethren, Preach the Gospel! 
Preach the Golden Rule! Meanwhile there 
are underpaid and undernourished people 

struggling along in this Christian world. There is 
still undeserved unemployment. There is still graft 
and greed and corruption in the institutions of men. 
So what!’ (With apologies to E. H. L. in the Leader 
of January 28.) 

The Gospel is: ‘“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all 
thy mind. This is the first and great commandment. 
And the second is like unto it. Thou shalt love thy 
neighbor as thyself.”’ 

The Golden Rule is the secularized version of the 
Second Commandment. For Universalists this has 
been supplemented by the Profession of Faith adopted 
at Worcester in 1933, that declared ‘“‘the supreme 
worth of every human personality.” This affirmation 
puts into words the implied linkage between the two 
basic principles of Universalism, the Fatherhood of 
God and the Brotherhood of Man, and makes its 
practical recognition in everyday life a religious duty. 
Therefore to provide adequately for the “underpaid 
and the undernourished”’ is a religious responsibility; 
it is the concern of the Church and of every Christian 
member of a church. 

Certain basic facts will show clearly what that 
responsibility comprehends with respect to underpaid 
workers, and where workers are underpaid there are 
to be found the unemployed. An economy of plenty is 
possible only when there is greatly increased produc- 
tion, actually and relatively, along with full em- 
ployment for all able and willing to work. Just what 
do these phrases.mean? What will bring about ef- 
fective action? Concrete treatment of these queries 
represents the dimensions of a book that here must be 
put into a few sentences. 

In the year 1929, the last year of a prosperous 
decade, mind you, the nation’s income—wages, sal- 
aries, interest, dividends—paid. to individuals was 
$81,040,000,000; of this the 27,474,000 families of two 
or more persons in the country received on the aver- 
age $2,400. Interesting, but the wage fund must be 
broken down to sense adequately the situation with 
respect to the underpaid. Of the 49,041,000 people 
employed in 1929 those receiving less than $2,000 
numbered 39,613,300, or 81 percent of all employed 
for wage or salary; these averaged $1,002. Of close 
to twenty million people out of this number none 
received as much as $1,000, the average being $509, 
in other words $1.39 per day, barely enough to cover 
bare necessities, food, shelter, clothing, none of the 
amenities of life. Of this twenty million people, one- 
half, or roughly ten million, were not wholly self- 
supporting. 

“Hence it is clear that the consumption require- 
ments and especially the wants of the great masses 
of the people were far from satisfied.’”’ (Income and 
Economic Progress, p. 37.) 

This situation represents the slack of our capital- 
istic economy, but it is man-made, and what is man- 


oJ 

made man can reconstruct. To this end three lines 
of endeavor, more or less interdependent, must be 
inaugurated. -The first procedure to be undertaken 
is that required to establish right relations, according 
to the Second Commandment, directly between Labor 
and Capital, especially between each employer and 
his (or her) employees, that in each establishment 
will give practical recognition to the “‘supreme worth 
of every human personality.” Such relations will 
recognize and establish mutuality of interest, with 
like objectives for employer and employees—in short, 
a partnership, in which capital invests money and the 
workers their lives. This must be wholly a matter of 
mutual agreement; it will be voluntary, as it will be 
not merely fair but advantageous to each party. Such 
an agreement is now available, the i’s dotted and the 
t’s crossed. Then, co-operative effort, in which the 
interest of workers will center in the product, thus 
realizing a higher productive efficiency than has ever 
been reached heretofore, and which will go far to pro- 
vide the forty billion dollars necessary to lift all wages 
below $2,000 per annum to that figure; for that will 
lift all able to work above want and place every 
family in the home-owning class, eliminating slums, 
our most prolific breeders of crime. There is one thing 
absolutely incompatible with success in any attempt 
to reconcile Labor and Capital, that is, force of any 
sort. There has been a marked tendency in recent 
years to invoke a law to correct any social malad- 
justment. That has been done in the labor field, but 
to achieve industrial harmony force is tabu, whether 
it be a law backed by the force of government, or the 
militant aggressiveness of organized labor as now 
administered. 

Our second endeavor has to do with profits. In 
the years since the World War that have yielded large 
profits, speculation has run rife with a plethora of 
money for investment, while ten million people earned 
scarcely enough to keep body and soul together. No 
legitimate interest would have suffered if, between 
1918 and 1930, $20,000,000,000 (most of which has 
been a total loss) had been apportioned to labor in- 
stead of to capital. With our first endeavor established 
this will be done. But the need of a much larger res- 
ervoir from which to make up the necessary wage 
fund invites disclosure of the third endeavor. For 
considerations of space the bald statement must 
suffice—shorn of the detail which has been canvassed— 
that during the years of the 1920 decade there was 
on the average annually squandered, thrown away, 
wasted, lost, in business operations, in production, 
in distribution, both legally and fraudulently, at least 
one-half as much as the national income. What 
should be salvaged from this enormous waste with ~ 
our first endeavor firmly established, plus the amount 
earned from its greater productive efficiency, and that 
saved from reckless investment, will make up the forty 
billion dollars that will be needed to establish economic 
balance—that is full employment at wages that will 
absorb the full output of consumable goods, thereby 
eliminating business cycles. The home building that 
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would result would in itself go far to assure years of 
business prosperity. The measures to be taken do 
not in the slightest degree lean toward fascism, no 
more toward anarchism at the opposite social pole, 
nor to communism, not even to socialism, but will 
prove a barrier to every subversive ism by renovating 
capitalism to remove its autocratic feature, thereby 
making our democracy impregnable. 

How does the Church discharge its responsibility 
in this crusade? Let us turnagain toE.H.L. “.... 
we recall the fact that to preach means not merely to 
speak but also to make known, which spreads the field 
of evangelizing far beyond the pulpit and the province 
of the parson.”’ For the Church it is a question of the 
promotion of adult education. Instruction in the es- 
sential principles of social responsibility and good 
citizenship must be given church members, which 


may be accomplished along lines of class work or 
forums. Here is the opportunity for the Church (the 
minister plus the Convention) to evangelize to the 
extent that each member becomes conscientiously 
aware of right personal action, but imbued with a mis- 
sionary spirit that would share the light of Brother- 
hood with friends and neighbors. A recent issue of 
the Leader described effort along this line that has 
been inaugurated by two Universalist churches—a 
most encouraging sign of the times as to church aware- 
ness. 

This is churchmanship of the kind that counts. 
No other line of action can accomplish so much to 
bring the Church into high repute among the un- 
churched. It is a form of revival appropriate to the 
Universalist tradition. Is the Church ready to justify 
its name? Forward march. 


Dr. Perkins Honored 


S fine a statement as has ever been made of the 
significance of the Universalist National Me- 
morial Church was made by the Rev. Frederic 

W. Perkins, D. D., Feb. 13, at the Boston Universalist 
Club. The meeting had been arranged by the officers 
of the club in honor of Dr. Perkins, who has recently 
retired as pastor of the Washington church. The 
attendance was good. Among those present were 
the General Superintendent, Dr. Cummins, the 
General Secretary, Dr. Ratcliff, Professor Cole of 
Tufts, the Rev. Arthur Blair, State Superintendent for 
New Hampshire, the Rev. Charles H. Emmons, vice- 
president, and A. I. Bicknell, treasurer, of the General 
Convention, Theodore Whitney, Massachusetts state 
president, Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superintendent, 
and most of the leading pastors around Boston. Dr. 
Rose of Lynn and two of his laymen were among those 
at the head table. 

Victor A. Friend, president of the club, presided. 
The Rev. James D. Tillinghast, secretary, presented 
the necessary business, and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall of 
New York City was toastmaster. Dr. Hall delivered a 
powerful little address calling upon the denomination 
to take advantage of the opportunity afforded by 
Dr. Perkins’ leaving the pastorate to use him as an 
evangelist. He declared that Dr. Perkins was at 
the zenith of his powers, that he had a record of 
unbroken success in four of our leading churches, 
and that he could render valiant service to our cause 
as a great preacher and a great interpreter far and near. 

Dr. Perkins thanked the club for the honor, 
and recalled that twelve years ago last November the 
club had invited him to speak and outline his ideals 
for Washington, and that now he had come back to 
give an account of his stewardship. For an hour and 
ten minutes he spoke with a precision and mastery 
that he himself has seldom equaled. It is utterly im- 
possible to give an accurate account of the address, for 
it was a great address, and a great address creates an 
atmosphere and spirit that cannot be reproduced. 

Dr. Perkins in beginning said that he wanted 
to speak informally, even intimately. ‘The Univer- 
-salist National Memorial Church,’ he continued, “‘is 
not simply brick and mortar and stone. It is the out- 


ward projection of some of the deepest convictions I 
possess. It caught my imagination before ever I 
knew that I was to be associated with it. At Detroit 
in 1921, Charles Hutchinson of Chicago invited me 
up to his room to look at the plans that had been 
drawn and to talk over the project. Charles Hutchin- 
son was the first chairman of the building committee. 
He saw the National Church not as simply another 
church, not a church, but owr church. 

“As a Universalist I felt that I must take part in 
the movement for a national church to represent the 
three generations of Universalists back of me. Dr. 
Cummins recently said some pointed and necessary 
things about men and women who are Universalists 
simply because they were born so. I agree fully. 
But if a man is a Universalist by conviction and that 
conviction is a reaffirmation of the convictions and 
ideals of a long ancestral line back of him, he feels 
doubly both the responsibility and the privilege of 
taking his part of the load. I felt that by what- 
ever contribution I could make, I could repay in some 
slight measure the work that past generations had 
done for me.” 

Dr. Perkins then discussed the purpose of the 
church as agreed upon. He read sections of the by- 
laws adopted after the church was built. He de- 
scribed the services of Hon. George R. Stobbs, then a 
member of the Committee on Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives, as adviser and helper. 

Dr. Perkins then spoke of the part played by 
noble architecture in religion, the ideals of Charles 
Collins, architect of the church. He declared that the 
church that now stands in Washington is unique among 
the churches of that city, surpassed only by the 
Episcopal cathedral, a building that says ‘‘worship” 
as one enters it. 

“The highest beauty of a church,” he said, “is not 
in its structure, it is not in any detail of decoration, 
but it is in that relationship of every part that creates 
the atmosphere desired.”’ 

The church is recognized, Dr. Perkins said, by the 
leading architects and artists, and by all lovers of 
beauty. Classes in art and architecture come to study 
it. 
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“On the night of the reception given to Mrs. 
Perkins and me, among the guests was Anson Phelps 
Stokes, a canon of the cathedral. After greeting us 
he went into the church and when he came back half 
an hour later he said: ‘I am amazed. I had no idea 
that we had anything like this in Washington. Uni- 
versalists ought to be very proud to think that they 
have contributed to the national Capital this expres- 
sion of their spirit and genius.’ ”’ 

Dr. Perkins then showed how it had been neces- 
sary to build as well a consciousness in the people of 
the national significance of the church. He declared 
that the Washington people felt deeply their responsi- 
bility as representatives of the denomination. “I pay 
tribute,” he said, ‘‘to their loyalty. I pay tribute to 
their self-sacrifice. I pay tribute to their hanging on 
through all the dark days, and refusing to lower 
standards no matter at what cost.” 

Dr. Perkins told of the significance of the me- 
morials. He mentioned many of them. He referred 


to what had been done by Hartford, by Haverhill, 
by Lynn, the three churches that he had served before 
going to Washington. He showed how people through- 
out the country more and more are thinking about the 
church, visiting it, providing for it in their wills. Little 
by little the endowment has grown until it is nearly 
$100,000. It ought to be $150,000 or $200,000, he 
said, besides paying off the bonds outstanding. He 
used vivid illustrations of people and churches, giving 
names and dates. 

In closing he said: “My successor, Dr. Brooks, 
knows that all the influence I have, all the gifts and 
experience I may possess, are behind him. Not by 
the numbers gathered in, not by financial strength, 
will success be measured, but by the extension of the 
great Universalist ideals for which the Church stands.” 

The men rose and cheered as Dr. Perkins closed 
his address, and remained for some time to talk with 
him. 

JeaVianse 


Minding One’s Own Business 
Ralph P. Boyd 


STREET corner philosopher remarked recently, 
“After I have swept around my own door- 
step the broom is too worn out to sweep around 

my neighbor’s.”’ 

Such penetrating dealing with self is greatly 
needed today. Education, with its stereotyped 
teaching for the mass, should offer more opportunity 
for development of individual ability. The Church 
with its over-interest in organizations and group ac- 
tivities should be more mindful of individual soul 
needs. Religion, complex and institutionalized, should 
center its attention upon the spiritual needs of in- 
dividual worshipers. The mass of busybodies who 
make life unpleasant certainly need it. Thus on 
every side are evidences of great need of that search- 
ing technique of personal dealing used by the master 
educator, Jesus Christ. 

If Jesus is to be a personal savior his spirit must 
touch our lives as he touched the lives of men when he 
was on earth. His recorded contacts with men show 
how he challenged them to the great business of taking 
charge of themselves. Saint and sinner alike, after 
having been in the presence of Christ, felt that they 
had a deeper understanding of their faults as well as 
their virtues. 'Those who hated him did so because 
they resented his forcing them to face themselves. 

One thing is certain: If Jesus came into the midst 
of society today he would take a quick glance at the 
whole world and then settle down to the more urgent 
task of dealing with men individually. His immediate 
interest would be in each life as it is lived. He would 
meet us individually and lead us to the mirror of 
reality where we should see ourselves reflected as we 
truly are. His clairvoyant realism would give us the 
power to see ourselves as we appear in the eyes of our 
fellowmen. He would say rebukingly, ‘“Why call me 
Lord, Lord, and do not the things I say? Repent 
ye!’’@ In modern language: Take charge of your own 
life, O man, for only by doing that first can any social 
kingdom of God be established on earth. When he 


said, ‘‘For their sakes I sanctify myself,’ Jesus knew 
full well that he would be capable of helping his 
brethren morally and spiritually only after taking 
charge of his own moral and spiritual character. 

We can well imagine our embarrassment and dis- 
comfiture after being in such close communion with 
the Master. It would be a painful experience for most 
of us to be brought face to face with ourselves. If 
there is one man we would walk round the block to 
avoid meeting it is our true self. We often attempt 
to escape this true self that follows ever after. Some 
of us use vain boasting, others rationalization and 
excuse. But what happens? That unavoidable self 
is waiting for us no matter where we go. We can’t 
escape it. “‘None but himself does a man meet on the 
highway of fate.” 

Honesty with others is not so much needed as 
simple open honesty with one’s self. ‘“To thine own 
self be true and it must follow, as the night the day, 
thou canst not then be false to any man,” truthfully 
wrote Shakespeare. Dwight L. Moody, the great 
evangelist, said, ‘‘I have had more trouble with myself 
than with any other man I have ever met.’”’ Charles 
Kingsley, when asked what character he disliked most, 
replied, ‘““My own.” In “Julius Caesar” we find that 
searching truth, ‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars but in ourselves, that we are underlings.’”?’ When 
a man can blame himself rather than others or cir- 
cumstances for his errors and failures, he may hope for 
salvation of character. 

The obvious fact that Jesus recognized, and 
spoke of frequently, was that a man’s first responsi- 
bility lay with himself. No recorded statement could 
check the busybody in his pietistic condemnation of 
society as much as ‘‘And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? Or how wilt thou 
say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out of 
thine eye; and, behold, a beam is in thine own eye? 
Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine 
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own eye; and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out 
the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” We are to take 
this to mean that not one of us is to feel responsible for 
the entire world if by our social spirit we hope to escape 
the more necessary task of taking charge of ourselves 
effectively. What we are certainly speaks so loudly 
the world cannot hear what we say. Our most 
inspired words of advice to our stumbling brothers 
will have a false, hollow sound unless our own lives 
show high idealism and worthy motives. 

It would undoubtedly help to eliminate any justi- 
fication for the charge that the Church is infested with 
hypocrisy if more church people took effectivé charge 
of their own attitudes, habits and morals before 
“sounding off’? the rest of humanity. When, for 
example, a nation-wide poll proved that there is no 
degree of difference in anti-Semitic feeling between 
church and non-church people, it seems that a little 
more vigorous sweeping is needed around the lives of 
church people. We cannot hoodwink humanity for 
long by playing that old game of “‘Don’t do as I do, 
do as I say.” 

Salvation in modern liberal thought has assumed 
largely a social character. Much stress is laid upon 
the fact that to eliminate social sin society must be 
changed. But that society is an organism separate 
from the integral human parts that comprise it, is a 
false assumption. The fact is that sin must first take 
root in individual lives before it can become a sin of 
society. Society cannot reflect goodness or badness 
except from the mirrors of individual lives. All social 
systems are what they are because of individual mem- 
bers. The spirit of a church is only the accumulation 
of that of all its members. 

It is a common excuse when one fails morally 
that it is the larger unit, society, that has failed. But 
we can’t escape our responsibility. We are society. 

When John Dillinger was at the height of his 
career of crime loud cries arose that society had failed 
Dillinger. But we know, too, that individuals had 
failed him. It may have been his parents, his teachers, 
his minister, his friends. All along the line of his de- 
velopment someone had failed sadly in his duty to 
Dillinger. 

In every community in America some responsible 
individuals are failing young people, and because of it 
Dillingers are in the making. Many business men fail 
by not setting examples of honest dealing. The cur- 
rent attitude that it is “smart” to cheat and lie is in- 
fluencing young people for the worse. Adults every- 
where fail to set good examples by indifference to 
high and noble things. It is not at all strange that so 
many young people are indifferent toward the Church 
because of the example set them by adults. In the 
last analysis every influence for good or evil issues 
from individual lives. 

A modern man even for his simple wants com- 
mands the labors of untold numbers of servants over 
the entire world. Interdependence has made it well- 
nigh impossible for a man to live and die unto himself. 
The far-off corners of the earth, because of modern 
transportation and communication, are almost as near 
as our front porches. Physically, science has broken 
down the barriers of time and space which heretofore 
have separated men. But in sympathy and under- 


standing and brotherhood men are still estranged. 
Society, struggling towards solidarity, is not to be 
blamed. The cause lies primarily in individual atti- 
tudes of prejudice and intolerance. Unless each in- 
dividual cleans his own mind and heart of hate and 
suspicion the world cannot hope for a united brother- 
hood. One faulty link can weaken the strength of a 
chain; one man or woman steeped in hate can under- 
mine the persuasive force of an entire group trying to 
live in love. 

We people of America will soon be given an op- 
portunity to show the world whether we are Christian 
or not: the time will come soon when we must take a 
stand one way or the other on admitting to our coun- 
try the persecuted people of other nations who will 
seek our shores as a refuge. The problems of this in- 
flux of impoverished and dependent souls are evident. 
But it will be individual opinion which will deter- 
mine our policy. The Christian challenge to personal 
idealism will make it necessary for each man to study 
the problems and help society reach a positive and 
humane solution. Christianity will fail only if and as 
individuals fail. 

We return to our major premise, that it is our 
responsibility to mind the great business of taking 
charge of ourselves. We need not be perplexed if we 
will study ourselves in the light of Christian character. 
We need not be slaves to our passions if we have 
inward control of outward circumstances. Taking 
charge of oneself is at once the most interesting and 
profitable business in the world. Let us try it. 


* * * 


WORLD BECOMING JUNGLE 


“Nationalism is turning the whole world back to jungle, 
The four million refugees who have been uprooted in recent years 
should be recognized for what they are. They are an advancing 
crowd shouting a great warning: 

“The jungle is growing up, 
the jungle is burning!”’ 
This is the warning with which Dorothy Thompson steps out of 
her column, “On the Record,” to take part in ‘‘Calling America,” 
a special number of Survey Graphic, published February 1, in 
which fifty American foreign correspondents, newspapermen, 
investigators and experts analyzed the challenge to democracy 
which reaches over here from Nazi and Fascist capitals. 

“The refugee problem is a chronic disease of our era,” 
writes Miss Thompson. “It cannot be cured except as the world’s 
organism is restored to health. . . . But the path to every con- 
ceivable program is blocked by nationalism.” 

After tracing the handling of refugee problems from the 
Great War to the conquest of Austria, with particular reference 
to the work of the League of Nations under the leadership of Dr. 
Fridtjof Nansen in coping with the “‘first enormous refugee prob- 
lem” created by the Russian Revolution and the Greco-Turkish 
wars, Miss Thompson suggests practical ways and means of 
swiftly ameliorating the problems of both Jews and Christians. 

“The German government has been uniquely successful in 
producing an enforced emigration,’ states Miss Thompson, 
‘while at the same time it systematically poisons public opinion 
against the emigrants, to make their rehabilitation elsewhere 
more difficult. The refugee problem is economic, financial, so- 
cial and political. It is not a Jewish problem at all.” 

Discussing ways and means of assisting refugees, Miss Thomp- 
son writes: ‘In the ranks of the refugees are the flower of the 
German intelligentsia. ... The suicide rate mounts. The 
amount of mental and physical anguish that has been willfully 
and absolutely senselessly created cannot be comprehended.” 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


CHURCH PAPERS AND THE LIQUOR PROBLEM 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mary Traffarn Whitney in her “Reaction” of February 11 
expresses sound and reasonable views upon the responsibility of 
a church paper with respect to the liquor problem. 

Yes, the booze business is going places. It is going to the 
World’s Fair at New York, for instance. ‘‘One of the chief 
attractions in the Theme Hall of the Distillers’ Building,” says a 
liquor trade journal, “will be a mounting spiral scene giving a 
comprehensive, bird’s-eye view of the entire distilling industry. 
This display, thirty-five feet high and fifty feet wide, will show 
the important position of the industry in relation to the entire 
economic structure of the country.”’ As the display revolves the 
spectator will observe each step in the process of making beverage 
alcohol from the grain-fields on up to the bottling plant. His 
education completed, the pupil is left high—and dry. But no 
doubt helpful signs around the Fair grounds will help him over- 
come that condition. 

One can think of another display which the distillers would 
move heaven and earth to keep off the World’s Fair grounds. 
In this display the spectator would begin his educational observa- 
tions at the top. There would be drinking scenes: the gaudy hotel 
bar, the sordid tap room, brilliant cocktail parties, dark alley 
rummies, smart homes, dimly lighted restaurant booths, night 
club abandon, automobile guzzling. Down the spiral one would 
see the appalling results of alcoholic indulgence. The degenera- 
tion of society, the disintegration of character, could be repre- 
sented in some manner; criminal and divorce court records con- 
tain many hints. As a Universalist I would not arrange at the 
bottom of the descent a gentleman with a pitchfork standing 
amid flames. Instead I would give the spectator the low-down 
on scientific truths about beverage alcohol. Sadder, but wiser, 
my pupils would leave this school with a copy of The Christian 
Leader containing several pages of “‘strong and wise educational 
and spiritual guidance with reference to this problem.” 

I am perfectly aware that beverage alcohol will never be 
completely eliminated from the human scene. No one can expect 
to read the authentic obituary of John Barleycorn in The Chris- 
tian Leader—unless it be in that very remote issue announcing a 
winter sports carnival in the Orthodox Hell. 

Robert F. Needham. 

Arlington, Mass. 


* * 


RIGHT AND WRONG IN THE JEWISH QUESTION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I have space for a few words on behalf of the Jews of 
Germany, whose persecution is one of the greatest disgraces of 
our age. Persecution in Nazi Germany is, of course, not limited 
to Jews, but also applied to both Catholics and Protestants who 
have dared to speak out against the régime, and also to liberals 
of every shade of opinion. But Catholics and Protestants, due to 
their greater numbers, have been in a better position to defend 
themselves, and it is the relatively numerically weak Jewish 
group who have felt the full force of Hitler’s medieval barbarism. 

Much sympathy is expressed in our country for these Jews, 
but they need something more tangible than mere words. They 
need a haven immediately where they can find refuge from 
Hitler. The most practical way that we can help these unfor- 
tunate people is by raising the quota to permit a much larger 
number of German Jews and other refugees to enter America at 
once. 

It will be objected that, due to our economic difficulties, it 
would not be easy for us to offer any large number of German Jews 
a refuge at this time. But there are times when ethical and 
humanitarian considerations must take precedence over economic 
arguments. I believe that such a time has now arrived. Asa 
Christian nation and as followers of Jesus it is not only our duty 
but also our great privilege to help our Jewish brethren to the 


limit of our ability in their hour of need. To refuse aid and a 
haven of refuge to these Jews would be for America to be untrue 
both to her own best traditions and to her Christian heritage. 

Looking at the matter from another angle, no group has 
been more nearly self-supporting and self-respecting than the 
Jews of America. If we offer an asylum to the German Jews we 
can be sure that any among them unable to become self-sup- 
porting will be cared for by the Jewish welfare organizations 
and will not become a charge on the American taxpayers. 

In no better way can America find her own soul or advance 
on the path towards her own greater destiny than by helping 
the Jews of Germany, and thus proving that with us universal 
brotherhood is not a mere theory but rather a living principle of 
our national life. 

Romaine W. Seaver. 

Westport, Conn. 


* * 


DID YOU KNOW? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Did you know that Dr. Pullman and a few associates ini- 
tiated a movement in 1874 to build a Universalist National Me- 
morial church in Washington, D. C., and that the Murray So- 
ciety (in Washington) voted approval and a church was com- 
pleted there in 1883-84? 

Coleen 


Yes, we knew. We know that the old church at 13th and L. 
Streets was called a national church, that people came there from 
various parts of the country and told how they had bought one 
or more bricks in that church, and that the denomination began 
to forget about it as soon as it was finished. We know also that 
the organization itself was started by a General Convention held 
in Baltimore, and that the first man to call the people together to 
consider organization was Dr. Elbridge Gerry Brooks, General 
Secretary. We know that we talked up the project of a new 
national church edifice in Washington every year of the eighteen 
years of our pastorate, and that the society started a fund which 
eventually went into the present beautiful church. We know 
much more, but will let this suffice. The Washington move- 
ment, now just seventy years old, always has been a national 
movement. “So what?’ Take an interest in it and push on. 
And above all, don’t begin to forget what kind of movement it is. 

The Editor. 


* * 


A FAMOUS RELATIVE OF AUNTIE BROWN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Dr. Roscoe C. E. Brown, one time editor of The New York 
Tribune, is the only living man, and the only American but one, 
Thoreau, who has a quotation from him on the walls of the 
new Brooklyn Central Library Building. 

His aunt, Mrs. Lucinda W. Brown of Akron, Ohio, long a 
prominent figure in our Universalist fellowship, was known to the 
young people as ‘‘Auntie Brown.’ She was the widow of a 
Universalist clergyman who died about 1855. Dr. Brown wrote 
me that she was the widow of his father’s brother. 

The quotation carved in the Virginia stone panel reads: 
“Farther than the arrow, higher than wings, fly poet’s song and 
prophet’s word.” 

Dr. Brown presented me with his signed photograph and on. 
it he wrote the selected quotation. 2 

‘Auntie Brown”’ taught for some twenty years at the Clinton. 
Liberal Institute near Utica and later on at Taunton and at. 
Buchtel College, Akron. 

The newspapers gave prominent space to Dr. Brown as the. 
only living man to have a quotation selected to be carved on the- 
library walls. 

Cornelius Greenway. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Our Library Desk 


Reading and Writing for Grown-Ups 


Toward a Literate World. By Frank C. 
Laubach, Ph. D. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press for the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference of North America. $1.75.) 


This is a record of work accomplished 
and methods used in promoting literacy 
among the educationally backward peoples 
of the world, particularly those in the great 
mission fields of the church. Dr. Laubach 
began his work in the Philippines, and has 
carried it to various parts of Asia and 
Africa. The most interesting part of the 
book to the casual reader is the series of 
charts showing the marked progress in 
the conquest of illiteracy in many parts of 
the world, with an average advance of 
4 percent per decade in world-literacy. 

The most striking advance shown is in 
Russia, where literacy in 1899 was only 
a little over 36 percent, about 50 percent in 
1927, and 90 percent in 1934. Italy, 
Spain, Bulgaria and Argentina also show 
rapid decreases in illiteracy. Of all the 
countries shown in the charts, the Nether- 
lands ranks highest with 99.3 percent 
literacy, with Japan second with 99.2 per- 
cent. The figure for the United States is 
95.7 in 1930. 

A comparison of the work done by Dr. 
Laubach with that of the ‘Moonlight 
Schools” in our Southern mountains would 
have added greatly to the interest of the 
book, but was outside its purpose. 

There are about three chapters which 
deal with work done in India, which are 
especially timely for this year’s Mission 
Study program. 

Stanley Manning. 
* * 


Understandable to the Layman 


The Troubled Mind. By Harry Roberts, 
with chapters on insanities by Mar- 
garet Nelson Jackson. (EK. P. Dutton, 
$2.00.) 


Dr. Roberts, in writing ‘‘The Troubled 
Mind,” has made a very real contribution 
to the layman who wishes to have an un- 
derstanding of the mind in both its normal 
and abnormal phases. . Written without 
the self-conscious pomposity of most 
studies of the mind, it maintains through- 
out a conversational tone most pleasing 
to the reader. The descriptions and dis- 
cussions of medical and psychical phe- 
nomena are vivid and telling, without be- 
ing overburdened with medical terminol- 
ogy. Although Dr. Roberts makes some 
references to well-known authorities, one 
is never made conscious of a deliberate 
attempt at documentation, but feels rather 
that the author’s conclusions are based 
largely upon his own experience. Such 
references as are made to other authors 
are presented in a provocative manner 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Pubiishing House. 


which encourages the reader to further 
study, even though no attempt has been 
made to compile a formal bibliography. 

In discussing the troubled mind, Dr. 
Roberts places his greatest emphasis in 
creating a matter-of-fact attitude toward 
abnormality in the mentally normal in- 
dividual. He takes psychical phenomena 
entirely out of the realm of the occult, 
emphasizing throughout the aspect of 
psychical as well as physical evolution, 
and stressing always the very close inter- 
relation of mind and body. Mental dis- 
order, he tells us, ‘“‘means a failure to main- 
tain harmony, with consequent lessened 
ability to confront those circumstances of 
our lives over which we have no control, 
and also to lessen our capacity to mould 
those circumstances more nearly to our 
heart’s desire.”’ 

Having made clear the meaning of men- 
tal disorder, he offers various suggestions to 
the normal individual which, carried out, 
will assist him to avert deviation. This 
advice consists largely in a psychological 
reinterpretation of rules so commonplace 
as to be regarded as clichés. Learn to do 
small things well—to avoid feelings of per- 
sonal inferiority. Cultivate the faculty of 
decision—to eliminate emotional conflict, 
with resultant feelings of inadequacy. 
Learn to compromise—so as to be able to 
deal with conflicting impulses. These 
are only three of the very fundamental 
guides to mental health suggested by Dr. 
Roberts. 

Particularly does he emphasize the im- 
portance of personal adaptation to life as 
we find it, though he recognizes the im- 
portance and value of day-dreaming, if it is 
intelligently controlled by the individual. 
“We are largely what our day-dreams make 
us; and the only way to keep these whole- 
some, and our imagination sound, is to 
divert our minds from too much inward 
gazing, employing it mainly for the purpose 
to which it is best adapted—which is to 
help us to establish harmony both between 
ourselves and our fellows, and between 
ourselves and our material surroundings.” 

Since so much depends upon adjustment 
to the conditions: in which we live, Dr. 
Roberts makes various suggestions regard- 
ing child training along the lines of mental 
hygiene. Quite clearly he feels that there 
has been a gross exaggeration of the im- 
portance of early conditioning, stating 
somewhat cynically that parents fre- 
quently reproach themselves needlessly 
for the shortcomings of children, since 
“they will probably turn out a tolerable 
citizen in spite of themselves!’ However, 
he feels definitely that our modern system 
to eliminate discipline is dangerous to the 
mental health of the coming generation, 
for “although excessive discipline... 
is stultifying, its total absence leads to 
nothing but muddle, and to that constant 
worry and dissatisfaction which the lack 


of a scale of values and of a personal code 
inevitably produces.”’ 

Freud is recognized and given credit for 
the great contribution of the new psychol- 
ogy; the act of taking the concept of the 
subconscious out of the realm of imprac- 
tical philosophy and giving it a real rela- 
tionship to human life. However, says 
Dr. Roberts, this new interpretation has 
been given too much emphasis, for the sub- 
conscious ‘“‘is neither the whole self nor, 
spiritually speaking, the most important 
part of self.” Freud has been badly mis- 
interpreted by his more fanatical followers, 
who give far too much significance to sex 
motivation. The blame for this over-em- 
phasis is probably to be placed at Freud’s 
own door; for in his earlier enthusiasm he 
failed to distinguish proved facts from 
purely inferential matter, much of which 
he himself later repudiated. In spite of 
this repudiation, however, the damage had 
been done, and the ill-informed Freudian 
disciples have continued to disseminate 
false concepts which have done much to 
alienate the common man from the desire 
to know more about the functioning of the 
human mind. Dr. Roberts gives an ex- 
cellent summary of the psychoanalytic 
method as a treatment for mental dis- 
orders, but suggests a number of criticisms 
of its application. 

The chapters on insanities, written by 
Margaret Nelson Jackson, are compre- 
hensive though very brief. They can serve 
the average layman very well as an easily 
understandable table of mental disorders 
capable of quick reference. The same is 
true of the sections on treatment. They 
are summaries and intended only as 
such. 

Taken as a whole, “The Troubled 
Mind” is a splendid introduction to the 
study of the functions and behaviors of 
the mind in both its normal and abnormal 
phases. Although no startlingly new ma- 
terial is presented, it leaves one in a whole- 
some frame of mind—a reaction rare in- 
deed to the perusal of much psychological . 
literature. 


Lillian Adams Amerman. 
* * 


The Avostle to the Gentiles 


St. Paul. By Arthur Darby Nock, 
Frothingham Professor of the History of 
Religion in Harvard University. (Har- 
per. $2.00.) 


To read this book is to do more than 
review the life and teaching of the great 
Apostle to the Gentiles. It is to gain a 
new insight into certain questions that 
are produced by discrepancies in the narra- 
tive of “The Acts’’ and references in the 
Epistles. I confess my inability to judge 
this element of the book of Professor 
Nock’s, for I have never been an accurate 
and paintaking student of these questions 
in Pauline studies. But the careful anno- 
tations in reference to Biblical text would 
seem to justify Dr. Nock in every con- 
clusion he reaches. Certainly the story is 
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clarified and made consistent, without 
being in the least dogmatic. 

One very valuable section of this book is 
the description of the Judaism that spanned 
the period from Daniel to John the Baptist. 
This period is the most obscure in the his- 
tory of the Hebrew religion. Changes, 
evolutionary processes, late importations, 
and divisions into sects, all having political 
as well as religious significance, give the re- 
ligious thought and life of the time of Jesus 
quite an altered background from that 
supplied by the Old Testament alone. To 
understand these is necessary if one is to 
have any true concept of the religion into 
which Jesus was born. The same is true 
as to the Judaism of St. Paul. In the latter 
case also there must be some knowledge of 
the Hellenism that surrounded the early 
life of the Apostle. The whole section of 
this book dealing with these subjects is of 
great value to anyone who desires to under- 
stand the later doctrines of St. Paul. 

The conversion of Saul of Tarsus and his 
early contacts with members of the new 
sect, the mother organization in Jerusalem, 
and the controversy between St. Paul and 
those whose view of Christianity was that 
it must ever be Judaistic—these subjects 
receive due and interesting treatment. 

But the supreme value of the book is 
in the latter part. Here the author takes 
us into a fascinating study of Pauline 
Christianity by way of analysis of the 
Epistles. What did Paul mean by being 
“in Christ”? How is such union with 
Christ made by a man that communion re- 
sults and the Spirit produces fruits? What 
did St. Paul believe about the Second 
Coming and the final triumph of Christ 
over his world? How is justification re- 
lated to moral choice and predestination? 
What does baptism mean? And what shall 
be done by Christians in way of worship, in 
way of living in a pagan world, and in way 


of discipline? Such questions as these are 
raised and interpreted. 

This book does not profess to be an or- 
dinary biography of a famous man, though 
all the known outward facts are set forth 
on the pages. But it is a book for stu- 
dents, a fascinating account of the mental 
and spiritual processes and faith of a great. 
teacher, an organizer, and a soul burning 
with a love and mission for Christ. 

William Couden. 
* * 


Every Man His Own Prophet 


This I Believe. By Robert C. Ballou. 
(Viking Press. $2.00.) 


This is a book by (and for) one who, in- 
herently devout and of orthodox antece- 
dents, has grown away from the organized 
church partly as a consequence of high 
pressure religion. Now religious-minded 
fathers who do not attend church are 
highly susceptible to questions asked by 
their children, so the volume was written 
not so much to influence the son in this 
case, but to show him how the father 
arrived where he is. After all, it is the 
story of many a thoughtful man or woman 
groping for vital realities among the ver- 
biage of ancient creeds and the social con- 
fusion of our times: a dissatisfaction with 
the little gods of little people. For the 
author, as among the great myths of or- 
ganized religion, the greatest myth of all 
was that the embattled Christian nations 
of 1914-18 had ever accepted Christ! 

Thus is every man his own prophet 
in his struggle to find spiritual unity for 
himself, and in this case the keynote seems 
plainly set by the celebrated quotation 
from Keats’ “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” 
“Truth is Beauty; Beauty is Truth and 
that is all ye need to know.”’ So God has 
become Truth or Beauty to our author, 

(Continued on page 193) 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIENNIAL CONVENTION— 
PROJECTS—FINANCES 

This is Convention year, and history is 
in the making. For weeks, a committee 
of representatives from each national or- 
ganization has been preparing plans for a 
Bigger and Better Convention at Wash- 
ington next October. Especial considera- 
tion is being given to the correlation of 
programs into a whole, which will permit a 
delegate to attend meetings and discussion 
groups in any department without neg- 
lecting any other. It is the purpose of this 
joint committee to so arrange the program 
that it may be presented to the entire as- 
sembly, acquainting everyone with all that 
the church is planning to accomplish in the 
forward movement now under way. 

We are appreciative of the interest taken 
in the recent questionnaires sent to state 


officers of women’s organizations. Nearly 
one hundred percent were returned, and 
replies and suggestions are most helpful. 
“Reorganization” was first choice for 
special discussion groups, closely followed 
by ‘Projects and Problems of the Women’s 
Program.”’ Please be prepared, and pre- 
pare your delegates, to discuss these sub- 
jects thoroughly and intelligently, for they 
are most important. 

For the benefit of those who have ex- 
pressed fear lest our present projects be 
buried in the larger scope of activities, we 
hasten to assure you that such is in no way 
contemplated, but with the larger organ- 
ization the projects will become familiar 
to the entire church body, rather than to 
the small percent who now carry on. 

While on the subject of projects, do 
you know that each of them is so endowed 


that it is impossible to bury them? When 
these projects were carefully chosen by the 
founders, this care extended so far as to 
make sure of their perpetuity by estab- 
lishing endowment funds in each case. 
Annual pledges from state societies are 
used to pay salaries of men and women 
doing the actual work in our various terri- 
tories. Unless contributions are desig- 
nated for a special purpose, all money re- 
ceived is used for salaries. These are very 
modest in every instance. It is truly a 
missionary spirit that will accept the 
amount of service required from each in- 
cumbent. And none stops with require- 
ments, but adds to every job just as much 
as it is humanly possible to take care of. 

Realizing that your state and circle 
pledges are for salaries, will you for a mo- 
ment put yourself in the place of the man 
or woman who receives one? Would you 
expect it regularly, or would you be satis- 
fied if it came all at one time, say in the 
spring or fall? Your national treasurer 
(who, by the way, receives no salary) be- 
lieves in prompt payments, and sees to it 
that checks are mailed regularly twice a 
month. If there is not enough ready cash, 
she is forced to borrow from her bank, 
knowing of course that remittances will 
arrive eventually. After all, state officers 
are sincere in making pledges, and they 
are usually paid in full by the end of the 
year; but in the meantime we borrow, and 
that means interest. 

There is nothing new about our sugges- 
tion that remittances be sent monthly to 
state and national treasuries. It is the 
only way to avoid a shortage. Perhaps 
there are instances where this is not feas- 
ible, but in most cases it makes little dif- 
ference whether money is sent along as soon 
as received, or saved up for a “good haul,” 
and it makes a whole lot of difference to the 
national treasurer. What a grand and 
glorious feeling for her if pledges could be 
paid up when business closes for the sum- 
mer, instead of in September, when she is 
exceptionally busy preparing her books for 
audit and for the Biennial Convention! 
Our money travels a devious course, from 
mission circle to state treasurer, to na- 
tional financial secretary (who also appre- 
ciates prompt remittances), to national 
treasurer; and to be effective there must be 
a steady flow into all the coffers. 

As an individual, responsibility begins 
with prompt payment of dues, and a session 
with our conscience before we turn in our 
missionary box, or thank offering. We are 
the first link in the chain of Universalism, 
and a chain is as strong as its weakest link. 

Convention year, and history in the 
making! Much is expected of women’s or- 
ganizations in the church; much has been 
accomplished. With helpful suggestions, 
open minds, a balanced budget and co- 
operation plus, let’s prepare for Wash- 
ington, and for the March of Universal- 
ists—Forward Together! 

Ada I. Treat. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


_ The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


LENTEN AND EASTER PLAYS AND 
PAGEANTS 


Dust of the Road, Kenneth Sawyer 
Goodman. One-act drama. Three men, 
one woman. Dramatization of the old 
legend that Judas is allowed to return to 
earth once each year to plead with some 
soul tempted to betray friendship. (Baker 
Plays, Boston. 50 cents. Royalty if 
admission, $10; no admission, $5.) 


The Legend of the Graal, Douglas 
Horton. Story of children and knights 
of the Middle Ages. One woman, three 
men, two girls, one boy. (Pilgrim Press, 
Boston. 380 cents. No royalty.) 


Where Love Is (from story by Tolstoy), 
B. Iden Payne. One-act. Thirty min- 
utes. Four men, two women. Martin the 
shoemaker learns that God is wherever love 
and sympathy to others is shown. Simple 
interior. (Baker Plays, Boston. 35 cents. 
Royalty, $5.) 


The Boy Who Discovered Easter, 
Elizabeth McFadden (from story, ‘‘The 
Boy Who Discovered the Spring,” by Al- 
den). Two-act. Forty minutes. One 
man, two women, boy of twelve. Simple 
interior. Garden off-stage. The return of 
spring illustrates the Easter story, and 
restores faith in life. Boy’s part is im- 
portant. (Samuel French, New York. 
35 cents. Royalty, $5.) 


Sunrise, Louis Wilson. One-act. Three 
men, one woman, one boy. Illustrates the 
power for living the victorious life which 
comes from faith in the teaching of Jesus, 
with strong peace message. Suitable for 
stage or chancel. Simple set, screens or 
drapes, suggesting a cell. Roman military 
costumes necessary. Brief tableau prolog 
and epilog requiring other figures may be 
omitted in the chancel. (Walter Baker, 
Boston. 385 cents. Royalty. $3.) 


Tarry Thou Till I Come, Anne Coul- 
ter Martens. One-act. Three men, one 
woman. Adaptation of a legend of the 
Wandering Jew, in modern dress. Simple 
drape setting; suitable for chancel. Youth 
learns to carry its cross. (Dramatic 
Publishing Co., Chicago, 385 cents. No 
royalty.) 

A Certain Just Man, Anne Coulter 
Martens. One act, twenty-five minutes. 
Three men, four women. Easily played in 
the chancel. A self-righteous man is allowed 
to return and relive the last hour of his life, 
and sees things differently. (Dramatic 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 385. cents. No 
royalty.) 

The Forgotten Man, Jewell Tull. 
One act, twenty-five minutes. Four men, 
two women, one child. Especially adapted 
to evening performance in a church, with 
no special setting, taking place of sermon 
in worship service. Facing a problem of 


human relationships, a group of church 
people are helped by a passing wanderer 
to remember their Master. (Dramatic 
Publishing Co., Chicago. 35 cents. Roy- 
alty if admission, $5; no admission, $2.50.) 


Death Takes a Bribe, Ronald Else. 
One act, twenty-five minutes. Four men, 
two women. A bitter old man about to die 
is helped by Death to set things right. 
Simple interior may be played in chancel. 
(Dramatic Publishing Co., Chicago, 35 
cents. Royalty if admission, $5; no ad- 
mission, $2.50.) 


Everyman, sixteenth century morality 
play. One hour. Fifteen characters, 
either men or women for most of the 
parts; most of them brief, except “‘Every- 
man.” Costumes of the Middle Ages or 
robes with insignia indicating character. 
Splendid chancel production; no back- 
ground, or three simple cardboard cut- 
out Gothic screens. Story concerns the 
summoning of “‘Everyman”’ to take his 
last journey, and how everyone to whom 
he appeals for company deserts him except 
his “Good Deeds.” (Little Blue Books, 
Girard, Kansas. Five cents. No royalty. 
Other library editions. Or Samuel French, 
New York, 35 cents.) 


Night, poetic drama, James Oppenheim. 
Forty minutes. Four men, one woman. 
Theme of spiritual resurgence and renewal. 
On starlit hill a priest, a poet and a scientist 
look at the sky, each with his own par- 
ticular view of life, and to them comes a 
woman from whom death has taken her 
child. She asks them if life has any mean- 
ing, and each out of his own philosophy 
answers her, but to no avail. Finally her 
faith in life is reborn as she finds that life 
has a meaning when we give ourselves in 
ministering to others. Little action; ma- 
jestic free verse; fine voices needed. Light- 
ing effects of night sky and moonlight; 
drapery background. Suitable for chancel. 
(Samuel French, New York. 35 cents.) 


The Sacred Flame, pageant for chan- 
cel, adapted by Mrs. F. B. Tiffany from 
Selma Lagerlof’s version of the Florentine 
legend of the Pazzi family, in connection 
with the origin of the Easter ceremonial 
fire at the cathedral there. May be done 
with fifteen people by doubling; twenty- 
five is a better number; more may be used. 
Several children needed; others either 
youth or adult. Costumes of Middle Ages, 
smocks, tights, robes, cloaks. Draped 
background is sufficient, with screens and 
simple properties varied for seven scenes. 
Story is read, while scenes are pantomimed, 
portions to music, and with music covering 
changes of scene. Theme of the soul re- 
born out of conflict, in a story of the Cru- 
sades, and the transformation of a violent 
nature by devotion to an ideal. (American 
Unitarian Association, Department of 


Religious Education, Boston. 35 cents. 
No royalty.) 


L.G. Williams. 


Many of these plays are in the G. S. 
S. A. Loan Library and may be borrowed 
for examination. When purchasing any 
of them, order of the Universalist Publish- 
ing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Pes | 


A NEGRO SPEAKS 


Ashamed of my race? 

And of what race am I? 

I am many in one. 

Through my veins there flows the blood 

Of Red Man, Black Man, Briton, Celt, and 

Scot. 

In warring clash and tumultuous riot. 

I welcome all, 

But love the blood of the kindly race 

That swarths my skin, crinkles my hair, 

And puts sweet music into my soul. 
Joseph Cotter. 


a 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Church school workers in the Boston 
area are looking forward to the second 
meeting to be held at Pilgrim Press Book- 
store on Monday evening, Feb. 27, at 
7.30. Miss Edna M. Baxter, professor at 
Hartford School of Religious Education, 
will speak on ‘Helping Children Find 
God.” 


This year’s field trip into New York un- 
der the auspices of the state Church School 
Association, included participation in three 
area conferences and visits to twelve local 
churches. From ministers and local workers 
have come words of appreciation for the 
helpful service rendered them by Miss 
Yates of the G. S.S. A. staff, who made the 
trip. 

_ “We are making good use of The Helper 
this year.’”’ So writes Rev. Kenneth R. 


Hutchinson of Dexter, Maine. 
* * 


FROM ODD CORNERS 


I think that I shall never see 
A billboard lovely as a tree. 
Perhaps, unless the billboards fall, 
T’ll never see a tree at all. 

(Ogden Nash.) 


Whether we are punished beyond this 
life for our sins I do not know. But that 
we are punished in this life by our sins, I 
do know. (William Wallace Rose.) 


We cannot avow a universal God and 
act as if He were a tribal god. We cannot 
speak of brotherhood and deal with any 
human being as though he belonged to the 
animal world. (Rabbi Louis Wolsey.) 


It is much easier to do and die, than it 
is to reason why. (G. A. Studdert-Ken- 
nedy.) 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Rey. Cornelius Greenway of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., was in and around Boston the week 
of Feb. 12, delivering seven lectures in 
four days. He spoke in Lowell, Lynn, 
Tufts College, Wellesley, Arlington and at 
Bethany Union, Boston. 


Isaiah J. Domas, a former Tufts College 
student, now working in Becket, Mass., 
and taking graduate work at Springfield 
College, has recently been elected a mem- 
ber of the Pi Gamma Mu Chapter of the 
National Social Science Honor Society. 


Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, president of the 
W. N. M. A., occupied the pulpit of the 
Woonsocket, R. I., church at a Dedication 
Day service Feb. 19. 


Mrs. Alice Enbom Taylor spoke to the 
Women’s Society of the Concord, N. H., 
church, Feb. 16, on ‘“Touches of Great- 
ness.”’ 


Rev. George M. Gerrish of Rockport, 
Mass., preached at Beacon Church, 
Brookline, Feb. 19. Mr. Gerrish was 
minister of the Brookline church a number 
of years ago. 


Mason McGinness, student at Tufts 
Theological School, was the preacher at 
Chelsea, Mass., on Feb. 19. 


Dr. Coons, Massachusetts Superin- 
tendent, preached in Rockport on Feb. 19. 
On Friday, Feb. 17, he attended a parish 
meeting in Chelsea. On Feb. 22 he was 
the preacher at the union service of the 
churches in Beverly. On Feb. 26 he will 
preach at Beacon Church, Brookline, in 
the forenoon, and in the evening will be 
the speaker at the Women’s Dedication 
Service in Peabody. | 


Dr. Robert Cummins spoke at the ban- 
quet of the Young People of the North 
Shore held in the Beverly Universalist 
church on Saturday evening, Feb. 11. On 
the 18th he spoke at a meeting of the 
Women’s Alliance in the Church of the 
Unity, Springfield, Mass., and at the birth- 
day dinner of the Stamford, Conn., Uni- 
versalist church, on the 15th. On the 16th 
he attended a dinner and evening meeting 
of the Women’s Union of the Malden, 
Mass., Universalist church. 


Massachusetts 


Orange.—Rev. Douglas H. Robbins, 
pastor. The Sunday school is growing in 
numbers under the leadership of the super- 
intendent, Cyril E. Brubaker. The church 
paper, ‘‘“Good News,” is being edited by 
one of the classes in the Sunday school. 
Since the middle of November a girls’ 
choir, directed by the organist, Mrs. 
Rosella Wikel, has participated in the 
church service. The annual parish meet- 
ing, Jan. 12, was well attended. Supper 
was served by the Ladies’ Circle and Unity 


Club. Reports showed all organizations 
in good condition. Officers were elected for 
the coming year. 
bins, was unanimously re-elected. Rev. 
and Mrs. Frederick Wilmot, of the Fitch- 
burg church, were guests of the evening. 
Mr. Wilmot gave a talk on his recent trip 
around the world. On Young People’s 
Sunday, Jan. 22, the young people took 
charge of the services, Winthrop White 
giving the sermon on ‘‘Youth and the 
Church.” Thursday, Feb. 9, was the 
hundredth birthday of Mrs. Catherine 
Putnam, a member of the church for many 
years and very active during its early 
history. She was honor guest at an Eastern 
Star meeting Feb. 8, and on her birthday 
received her many friends in her home. 
Unity Club held a meeting with supper 
Feb. 9. Gentlemen were invited and a 
good number responded. Rev. and Mrs. 
Leon Simonetti, of the Athol Unitarian 
church, were guests. They gave an ac- 
count of their trip to Labrador last sum- 
mer, and showed colored moving pictures 
taken by them. Rey. and Mrs. Arthur A. 
Blair, of Nashua, N. H., were guests, 
having come to Orange for Mrs. Putnam’s 
birthday reception and remaining for the 
meeting. 


Essex.—Albert Q. Perry, student-pastor. 
Mr. Perry has called upon everyone con- 
nected with the society. The four-room 
apartment, furnished largely by parish- 
ioners, makes a pleasant home for the 
young pastor’s family. On Sunday eve- 
ning, Feb. 12, a dozen young persons were 
entertained in the home, and on the day 
before a number of boys. A reception was 
tendered Mr. and Mrs. Perry a few weeks 
ago. Congregations are steadily enlarging. 
Mrs. Lambert, for some time leader of the 
choir in Salem, is now singing here. 


Arlington.—Rev. Robert M. Rice, pas- 
tor. At the annual parish meeting on 
Jan. 25 the report of treasurer Howard 
Hawkins showed generous contributions 
to regular expenses and the added burden 
of hurricane damage. The society en- 
tered 1939 with all bills paid, and ap- 
proved a carefully planned budget. Ap- 
preciation of Mr. and Mrs. Rice was 
shown by hearty applause. The board of 
trustees headed by Raymond H. Stearns 
was re-elected. James O. Holt paid trib- 
ute to Fred A. Carlton, who withdrew from 
the trust fund committee after many 
years of service as secretary. Preceding 
the meeting a parish social committee 
composed of a dozen men put on a church 
supper. On March 10 a supper audience 
will witness a demonstration of the strobo- 
scope and high-speed photography in 
charge of Horatio Lamson and Howard 
H. Dawes of the General Radio Company. 
Mrs. Charles Duhig directed a military 


The minister, Mr. Rob-< 


whist Feb. 3 under the auspices of the 
Samaritan Society. Eldon Gray, who 
spent several years in Japan, spoke on his: 
observations in the Orient to the men’s: 
club Jan. 20, and to a newly organized 
young people’s group. Seventy-five wom- 
en, many from neighboring churches, 
heard a talk on Central Europe by Miss: 
Alfrieda Mosher of the International 
Institute of Boston at a silver tea Feb. 6: 
sponsored by the Mission Circle. Mrs. 
Grace Belyea of Atkinson, N. H., pre- 
sided. Mrs. Mary Winn, oldest active 
member of the church, led a devotional 
service. Mrs. Laura Herrig played two: 
violin selections accompanied by Miss 
Katharine Yerrinton at the piano. The 
pourers were Mrs. Robert Cummins, 
Mrs. Robert Rice, Mrs. Perey Moody,. 
Mrs. Thomas Jones and Miss Yerrinton. 
The day before Christmas the last of the 
scaffolding was removed from the steeple,. 
revealing the beautiful facade in its new 
architectural form. Capping the lantern. 
tower is a gracefully curved dome de- 
signed by Winthrop St. Clair of Sturgis 
Associates in Boston. Rising from the top: 
is the weather-vane which had been re- 
moved from the spire, irreparably dam- 
aged by the hurricane. Sheathed with 
copper the dome will eventually have the 
greenish hue imparted by atmospheric 
corrosion. While it was feared that the 
lowered elevation might destroy the pro- 
portions of the facade, there is satisfaction. 
with the resulting appearance. The facade 
was originally designed by Rev. Thomas 
W. Silloway in 1860. Next year the so- 
ciety will celebrate its centennial. R. F. 
Needham has been appointed historian. 


New York 


Auburn.—Rev. Hal T. Kearns, pastor. 
The Annual Race Relations Sunday meet- 
ing, under the auspices of the Auburn 
Ministerial Association and the Auburn 
Council of Church Women, was held in 
the Universalist church Sunday evening, 
Feb. 12, with Mr. Kearns presiding. The 
church was filled with people of all races. 
There was a panel discussion on “The 
Contributions of Minority Groups,’ by 
young people of four different nationalities 
and an address by. Dr. Thomas Fisher, 
professor of sociology at Syracuse Uni- 
versity. Discussions and questions from 
the floor followed the address. 


Pennsylvania 


Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
The Sunday school on Friday evening, 
Dec. 23, held a supper and had a Christmas 
tree. On Christmas Day a full choir under 
Eva L. Sluyter with John Blackwell at 
the organ assisted at the service. The 
offering was $240. At the annual meeting, 
with sixty present, Curtis L. Dickerson was 
elected trustee in place of Alvin Russell, 
who had moved away. The other ten 
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trustees were re-elected. Jan. 29 was 
Jollification Day, to celebrate the payment 
of a nine-year debt of $12,000. The can- 
celed papers were burned and all joined in 
singing the Doxology and the Recessional, 
Glory Halleluia. On Jan. 15 eleven young 
people had full charge of the service, Jean 
Ann Smith delivering the address on 
“Peace.” The service on the day of 
prayer, for which all the Protestant 
churches of the city will unite, will be held 
in this church this year. Rev. H. F. 
Gould, a retired Congregational minister, 
and his family worship here regularly. 
On March 31 the church people will give a 
reception to Mr. and Mrs. Herrick to mark 
Mr. Herrick’s twenty-five years as pastor. 
The church will entertain the State Con- 
vention on June 2, 3 and 4. 

Standing Stone-——Rev. J. D. Herrick, 
pastor. Electric lights have been installed 
and programs that are drawing goodly 
numbers are being held at intervals. 
Christmas was the first time the tree was 
ever illuminated by electricity. Dickens’ 
“Christmas Carol’? was presented by the 
Sunday school. This church has a beauti- 
ful window representing the Ascension, in 
memory of Asa Stevens, killed in the Wyo- 
ming Massacre. Many of the present 
church members are descended from him. 


Tennessee 


Chattanooga.—Rey. Carl A. Polson, 
D. D., pastor. Hight young people be- 
tween the ages of sixteen and nineteen were 
recently received into this church. Two 
new members have united with the Y. P. 
C. U., which now numbers twenty-seven. 
Seven new pledges, including one for $60, 
have been secured for the support of the 
church this year. On Feb. 8 Rabbi Ger- 
stein of the Orthodox Synagogue addressed 


the men’s club. 
* * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Bruce Brotherston is professor of 
philosophy at Tufts College. 

Rev. Robert H. Barber is minister of 
the Universalist church in Scranton, Pa. 

Rev. Ralph Boyd is minister of the 
Camp Hill circuit of churches in Alabama. 

Stuart O’Killia is a Universalist layman. 

e * 


UNIVERSALIST RALLIES IN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


There will be two more rally meetings 
in the series of five, all addressed by the 
new General Superintendent, Dr. Cum- 
mins. These will be held on Feb. 26 in the 
Church of the Unity, Springfield, and on 
March 5 in the First Church in Worcester. 

The three meetings already held were in 
Cambridge, Lynn, and Franklin. 

These rallies open at 7.15 p.m. There is 
a program of organ music up to 7.30. The 
service will be completed by 8.45 or nine 
p. m., thus giving time to greet Dr. Cum- 
mins and for those coming by motor car 
to reach home at a comfortable hour. 

The enthusiastic response of our people 


to Dr. Cummins’ message is a token of their 
appreciation and a source of great satis- 
faction to the State Convention. 

ESWC: 


* * 


NOTICE TO MINISTERS 


A questionnaire was sent to all ministers 
of the Universalist Fellowship one month 
ago by the Pension Committee of the 
Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention, with the request that it 
be filled out and returned to the Commit- 
tee by Jan. 14. To date approximately 
fifty percent of these questionnaires have 
been received. The balance is needed and 
the committee would greatly appreciate 
the co-operation of the ministers in making 
this a 100 percent accomplishment. Irre- 
spective of the age of a given minister, or 
the possible thought that he or she cannot 
participate in a Contributory Pension 
Plan, the questionnaire should be returned, 
and the committee hopes that individual 
ideas concerning this can be dropped for the 
moment and the questionnaire now with- 
held be filled out, and immediately mailed 
to the committee. May we have your co- 
operation, brethren? 

C. H. Emmons, Chairman. 
* ob 


RESIGNATION OF DR. RECCORD 


On Monday evening, Feb. 6, the mem- 
bers of the Church of Our Father, Detroit, 
Mich., in a largely attended meeting 
adopted resolutions regarding the resigna- 
tion of Dr. Augustus P. Reccord as minis- 
ter of the church 

Declaring that “during his pastorate 
Dr. Reccord has endeared himself to the 
members of the Church of Our Father and 
has been an inspiration and comfort in 
sorrow or happiness, in prosperity or de- 
pression, throughout the years, and that 
he has advanced the cause of liberal re- 
ligion by his leadership, his scholarly and 
inspiring messages, his unfailing optimism, 
his personal charm and sympathetic in- 
terest in each member and attendant, and 
by his unflagging zeal in the interest of all 
functions of the church,” the resignation 
was accepted “reluctantly and with regret.” 
Deep appreciation was expressed for Dr. 
Reccord’s outstanding services, for his 
stimulating influence and work, and as a 
mark of this appreciation he was appointed 


pastor emeritus. 
* * 


OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 190) 
wherever he can find evidences for him in 
every day life. These evidences, whether 
from nature, sacred or classical literature, 
Negro spirituals or a Toscanini broadcast, 
buoy him up and carry him along, where 
others may or may not obtain such stimuli 

from depersonalized church rituals. 
Philosophically, of course, the writer has 
worked out his own kind of pantheism, 
and probably cares very little what some 
philosophers may think of such a level of 


philosophy, as he continues to draw upon 
all the evidences which helped shape his 
personality during a busy life. In any 
event, the book is descriptive of the way in 
which one man came to put away childish 
zhings, while the stimulating thing about a 
belief of this type is that, as the author 
grows wider in knowledge and experience 
which to the great majority of human be- 
ings are denied, the more majestic his 
God becomes, which is as it should be. 
We must wish the writer Godspeed in his 
further personal evolution, and recall to 
the clergy once more the problem of 
churching sensitive people of this type as 
well as the challenge which they present. 
No professing Christian can fail to profit 
by reading this book. 
N. M. Grier. 


Myerstown, Pa. 
* ok 


HOPEFUL SIGNS IN PENSACOLA 


In Pensacola, Fla., on Jan. 31, 1939, 
the Universalist church of Pensacola was 
reorganized, officers were elected and 
plans were laid for an aggressive program 
of church work. 

In 1930 the members of the church dis- 
banded because of lack of interest and 
failure to secure the services of a minister. 
Since that time many of the old members 
have remained loyal to their Universalist 
faith and a spark of life has remained. 
Since the disbanding, a few new Univer- 
salist families have settled in Pensacola 
and a growing need has been felt for the 
reorganization of the church. 

In the fall of 1988, Rev. R. P. Boyd of 
Camp Hill, Ala., held two or three services 
in Pensacola. Since October Rev. A. L. 
Simonson, State Superintendent of Ala- 
bama, has been holding regular services in 
the lovely Club Room of the Coca Cola 
Bottling Company. The owners of the 
company have been most kind in allowing 
Universalists to use their building. After 
preaching in Pensacola several times Mr. 
Simonson called a business meeting of the 
people and appointed a committee to look 
into the advisability of reorganizing the 
church. The committee gave a favorable 
report and included a resolution favoring 
the establishment of a church and the 
election of new officers. This resolution 
was accepted and carried through on Jan. 
31. Rufus McCall, formerly of Atlanta, 
Ga., was elected moderator. . 

Plans have been made to enlist the sup- 
port of liberal-minded persons in Pensa- 
cola, and a committee is now at work to 
bring this about. It was also determined 
to secure a place of worship more suited 
to the needs of the group. The old church 
building is being rented at the present time 
and has been allowed to run down. There 
is considerable sentiment for the building 
of a new edifice to house the congregation. 
Plans are under way for the disposal of the 
old property and the securing of a more 
suitable location for a new structure. 

One cannot but remark upon the spirit 
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found among the Universalists of Pensa- 
cola. Even though disbanded, the desire 
for a church has remained. A distinct loss 
was felt and that has led to a new desire to 
further the cause of liberal religion. Surely 
Pensacola, a city of more than twenty 
thousand persons, has need of a liberal 
church. Pensacola is a growing city and 
the time seems ripe to make a whole- 
hearted effort for the establishment of a 
working Universalist church. The need 
for such a venture is evident. Further 
than that, there is a desire to establish 
such a church. We are going to do our 
utmost to carry through our plan and to 
have a “going” Universalist church in 
Pensacola. 


A.F.S. 


* * 


WANTED: AN ORGAN 


An active Universalist church is in 
search of a good second-hand two-manual 
and pedal-board organ. The church will 
pay a reasonable sum for such an organ or 
accept one as a gift and pay all dismantling 
and shipping costs. No worn out or broken- 
down organ is wanted. They have one 
such now. If some church is forced to 
close and has a good organ which the 
members wish to dispose of will they please 
communicate with Emerson Hugh Lalone, 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass.? 

* x 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


Warren J. Guild, of Arlington, Mass., 
has been elected treasurer pro tem of the 
Ferry Beach Park Association, succeeding 
George A. Upton, who served two years in 
this office. Mr. Guild is chairman of the 
membership committee of the Institute 
of World Affairs Association. 

Mr. Guild, Secretary Needham, and 
Mrs. Lizzie M. Nelson, a life member, of- 
ficially represented the Association at the 
funeral service of the late Edward L. Shinn. 

Rev. and Mrs. Warren Lovejoy, Hazel 
(Skippy) Orcutt, Helen Hersey and Bob 
Dick joined the Brookes family at their 
home in Needham, Mass., Feb. 10, in a 
lively Ferry Beach reunion. Signs in the 
various rooms recalled familiar places at 
the beach; it seems that the ‘‘Outlook”’ 
has been renamed the ‘‘Lookout.”” Movies 
taken by Mr. Brookes last summer pro- 
vided amusement. 

Our former director, George Bridgman, 
publisher of the Biddeford Daily Journal, 
sent us a copy of the Feb. 3 issue containing 
a picture of the beach at Camp Ellis. 
Northeast storms have eroded the shore 
back to the road, leaving a wall of sand 
some six feet high. The road at.the sharp 
bend near Eben Prescott’s cottage is com 
pletely washed cut and the water main is 
exposed. A long section of the road is in 
danger of collapse. Up to 1931 one could 
walk all the way from the Quillen to Camp 
Ellis on this shore road. The sea has 
rapidly worked its way to the very edge of 
good shore property and the process will 
continue until protection is afforded by a 


shore bulkhead or a riprap breakwater. 
M Under the caption “Beachcombers of 
Other Days,” an old group photo taken on 
the camp ground about thirty-five years 
ago appears in the February issue of On- 
ward. In the leading news story Rev. 
Richard H. Bird, dean of the Young 


People’s Institute, predicts a big attend-. 


ance during the six-day program. The 
fiftieth anniversary convention of the 
Y. P. C. U. at Lynn closes Sunday noon, 
July 9. A caravan will then head for Ferry 
Beach where the institute program starts 
in the late afternoon. The Institute closes 
the following Saturday, July 15. 

The Institute of Religious Education 
will be held July 16 to 23. Two of the 
three weeks from July 23 to August 12 
will be devoted to a Nature Study Insti- 
tute. The Institute of Churchmanship, 
August 12 to 19, is to provide a well- 
rounded program for the laity, the mission 
circle delegates and the ministers. Last 
year these programs were held in separate 
weeks. The fifth session cf the Institute 
of World Affairs takes place August 19-26. 

Glenys Johnson, of Orange, Mass., and 
Miriam WHaakinen, of Gardiner, Mass., 
met recently at a parley of high school 
journalists. 

West Hartford will be the scene of a 
Ferry Beach Night celebration late in April. 

Gardner B. Wardwell, comptroller of 
Melrose, Mass., Zoe Miller, a Boston trust 
fund executive, and Edith Blow, book- 
keeper of the Universalist Publishing 
House, have audited the F. B. P. A. books 
for the fiscal year 1938. 

An article in the September, 1938, issue 
of The New England Quarterly tells about 
the derivation of the town names in York 
County, Maine. The Saco River got its 
name from the Sokokis tribe of Indians. 
Originally the territory on either side of 
the river below the falls was known as 
Winter Harbor, so called because of the 
experiment of the _ colonizer, Richard 


Vines, who “spent the winter of 1616-1617 
near the mouth of the Saco, thus demon- 
strating the habitability of the district in 
cold weather.”’ The region was known as 
Saco from about 1653 until 1718, when the 
Massachusetts legislature incorporated it 
as Biddeford, after Bideford, Devonshire, 
England. In 1762 the village on the east 
side of the river was incorporated as Pep- 
perellborough, after Sir William Pepperell. 
This sixteen-letter name was given up in 
1805, when the original Saco was adopted. 
Saco (pronounced socko) and Kennebunk 
are the only two modern town names in 
York County that have an Indian deriva- 
tion. Actually the latter is Kennebunk- 
port, originally Arundel. Kenneth Rob- 
erts’ novel, ‘‘Arundel,”’ inspired agitation 
for readoption of the original name, but 
the citizens at their 1938 town meeting 
declined the proposition. 


RUEAN: 
* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 
1939 
Bethel Church;'S..\G2s, «. 224. eee 1 
Santa Paula; Calii@; ee oe ee 4 
Chattanooga;'Tenn: i407". .@2 ne eee 8 
Arlington, Mass) = ho. 3 cen eee 10 
New York, N. Y., Divine Paternity ... 8 
Malden, ‘Mass. +. s-x.dieo RN eee 40 
Totals #02. sisoc0 en eee ee (al 
* a 
CHRISTENINGS 
Malden, Mass., 16. Canton, Mass., 2. 
Total, 18. 


Obituary 
George H. Thorburn 


George H. Thorburn died in Marblehead, Mass., 
Feb. 12, after a long illness. 

He represented the town in the Legislature from 
1903 to 1905, was a member of the school committee 
from 1907 to 1913 and a selectman from 1909 to 1911. 
Subsequently he served as a member of the municipal 
lighting commission. 

He belonged to the Marblehead and Swampscott 


Lenten Offering 
* PALM BRANCH ” 


LENTEN 


Self-Denial Protected Slot Offering Envelopes 


In colors on Strong, Serviceable Paper 


Self-checking spaces against each day in the 


season of Lent are provided on the front 


Sizes 3 1-4 x-5-1-2 inches 


Price, $1.50 per hundred 


The Universalist Publishing House 
16 Beacon Street - = 5 


Boston, Mass. 
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Masonic lodges and was a veteran fireman. A son, 
Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of Biddeford, Me., 
and two daughters, Mrs. Sarah E. Allen of Marble- 
head and Mrs. Marion M. McFarland of Medford, 
survive him. 

Funeral services were held on Wednesday at the 
Richardson funeral home, followed by burial in 
Waterside Cemetery. 


Mrs. Miriam Naramore 


Mrs. Miriam Biddle Burton Naramore, formerly of 
Cambridge, Mass., died Feb. 13, and funeral services 
were held at the Story Chapel, Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Feb. 15. Rev. Charles H. Emmons officiated. 

Mrs. Naramore was the daughter of Rev. Charles 
W. Biddle, D. D., a well-known Universalist minister 
of a former generation, and Harriet Brown Biddle. 


_ Notices 


PACKAGES FOR OUTLAW’S BRIDGE 


All express and freight packages for the church at 
Outlaw’s Bridge should be sent to Goldsboro, N. C., 
not to LeGrange, where packages have previously 
been sent. 

ae 
BOSTON MINISTERS’ MEETINGS 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. Mondays at 
10.45 a. m. 
March 6: Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 


tendent. Subject: “Our Ministry.’’ 
x * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 
Rev. William Stanley Nichols transferred to 


Massachusetts Feb. 11. 
William J. Metz, Chairman. 
* * 
VERMONT AND QUEBEC COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Transfer of Rev. Gerald R. FitzPatrick now of 
Montpelier, Vt., from the Central Committee of 
Fellowship, has been accepted, as of Feb. 4, 1939. 

William J. Metz, Chairman. 
Em 
ILLINOIS COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on letter of transfer: Rev. Merton Lee 
Aldridge from Wisconsin. 
L. W. Brigham, Secretary. 
np es 
WISCONSIN COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Letter of transfer granted to Rev. Merton Lee Al- 
dridge to Illinois. 
Noble E. McLaughlin, Secretary. 
* * 
COMMUNITY CHURCH OF BOSTON 


Rev. Donald G. Lothrop, Leader. 
Sundays—10.45 a. m. 
Feb. 26—William E. Hocking, ‘‘What Christianity 
Has Done in Western Civilization.” 
March 5—Earl Browder. 
March 12—Debate: Professor Auer and Professor 
Brightman. 
March 19—J. R. Walsh. 
April 2—John Haynes Holmes. 
April 23—Harry F. Ward. 
* oF 
WANTED 


By the Universalist General Convention—a copy 
of the Universalist Register for 1844. If any one 
has a copy which he does not want to keep, he is 
asked to send it to 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

‘oe 
DICTAPHONE WANTED 


The General Convention is in need of a dictaphone 
dictating machine. If any one has a fairly recent 
model which is in good condition which he would like 


Your Friends Would 
Appreciate—the gift 


of aBIBLE 


Handsome Bindings—All Prices 
Send for catalog or call at 
Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


to give to the organization, he would be rendering a 
real service and making a valuable contribution to 
the efficiency of the office. Please write to the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, 16 Beacon Street, 


Boston, Mass. 
x * 


KING’S CHAPEL 
January-April, 1939. Organ recital Monday by 
Raymond C. Robinson. Worship with brief sermon 
Tuesday to Friday. 
Preachers 


Feb. 28-Mar. 3: Dean Willard L. Sperry, D. D., 
Harvard Divinity School. 

March 7-9: Rev. John Haynes Holmes, D. D., 
Community Church of New York City. 

March 10: Rev. Dana McLean Greeley, Arlington 
Street Church, Boston. 

March 14-17: Rev. Allan Knight Chalmers, D. D. 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 

For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
Remodeled and Refurnished—No liquor sold 
200 Roems 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. ..- 
Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 
Formerly Manager Hotel Hemenway 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


- 


ORDER NOW 


The Great Avowal 


Dean Academy 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 


Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


St. Lawrence University 


Where the historic liberal tradition is sustained 


“Education, in so far as it is training for life and an 
assurance of civilization, is then the last thing that 
can afford to be static or secure; and the successful 


executive in any line of effort is the man who can, in 
terms of his executive responsibility, anticipate the 


developments of tomorrow. ... 


9? 


—Alvan E. Duerr, Chairman Scholarship Committee, 
National Interfraternity Conference. 


LAURENS HICKOK SEELYE, President 
CANTON, NEW YORK 
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Crackling 

A gentleman in the optical business was 
instructing his son in the technique of edg- 
ing a fair and honest price out of a cus- 
tomer. 

He said: “Son, after you have fitted 
glasses to a customer and the customer 
asks, ‘What’s the charge?’ you say: ‘The 
charge is ten dollars.’ 

“Then you pause, and watch for the 
flinch. If the customer doesn’t flinch, you 
say: ‘That’s for the frames; the lenses 
will be another ten dollars.’ 

“Then you pause again—but this time 
just slightly—and again you watch for the 
flinch. If the customer doesn’t flinch, you 
say: ‘Each.’ ’’—Waverly Kalends. 

* * 

From the Church Times we clip this de- 
lightful notice, exhibited for the benefit of 
English-speaking visitors to Italy by the 
“Brothers of the Misericordia,” a society 
which helps sick or injured persons of any 
creed or class: 

“The Miserable Brothers” 

Harbour every kind of disease, 

And have no regard for religion. 

The Living Church. 
* * 

You can tell what stage a college stu- 
dent is in by the way he signs his name. 
For instance: 

Freshman—Bill Smith. 

Sophomore— William Smith. 

Junior—W. Algernon Smith. 

Senior— William A. Smith. 

Graduate—W. A. Smith. 

Job-Hunter—Smith.—Euachange. 

* * 

Jack considered himself quite a humorist, 
until he sent some of his jokes to a news- 
paper. In a few days came the reply, no 
check included: 

“Dear Sir: Your jokes received. Some 
we have seen before, some we haven’t seen 
yet.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Caller: “‘Won’t you walk as far as the 
street car with me, Tommy?” 

Tommy: “Nome, I can’t.” 

Caller: “Why not?” 

Tommy: ‘’Cause we’re gonna eat dinner 
soon’s you're gone.” —H xchange. 

* * 

Mose: “Don’t you start no fight with me, 
big boy. Remember: Ah was decorated 
foh bravery in the Spanish War.’’ 

Sambo: ‘‘Maybe yo’ was, but it done 
give you such a swell haid it’s about ripe 
to be redecorated.”—Exchange. 

ab * 

“Yes, the smallest things seem to upset 
my wife. The other day she was doing a 
crossword puzzle and she asked me, ‘What 
is a female sheep?’ I said ‘Ewe,’ and she 
burst into tears.’’—Toronto Globe. 

em : 

“Tf you suffer from indigestion, what is 
better than a meal of dried fish and plain 
water?” asks a writer. Indigestion.—Evz- 
change. 


SUGGESTED BOOKS for 
LENTEN READING .:.-.«. 


The Self You Have to Live With Winfred Rhoades $1.75 
Religion Says You Can Dilworth Lupton 1.50 
Life of Christ Hall Caine 3.50 
Men of Power, Vol. III Fred Eastman 1.50 
Through Lands of the Bible H. V. Morton 3.00 
A Labrador Logbook Wilfred Grenfell 1.75 
One Generation and Another Robert R. Wicks 1.50 
A Diary of Private Prayer John Baillie 1.50 
Hazen books: each _ .50 

Christianity—and Our World John C. Bennett 

Jesus Mary Ely Lyman 

God Walter M. Horton 

Religious Living Georgia Harkness 

Toward a World Christian Fellowship Kenneth S. Latourette 

Prayer and Worship Douglas V. Steere 

The Church George Stewart 
The Great Avowal Horace Westwood .05 
Thoughts of God (for young readers) .10 


Order of 
THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - - = Boston, Massachusetts 


IT’S NOT TOO LATE 


TO 
GET YOUR 
SUPPLY OF 


THE GREAT AVOWAL 


OUR LENTEN BOOKLET 


We still have a limited quantity 


Single copies $.05 Ten or more copies $.03 


THE UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street - - - Boston, Massachusetts 


